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The Rebellion of Mrs. Barclay 



ACT I 

SCENE. — The dining-room at the Barclays', Tuesday morn- 
ing in summer. Doors R. and L. Window R. Dining- 
table with chairs C. Small serving-table L. Screen l. f. 
Shelf on wall at back of stage ^ on which are photographs^ 
etc. Rocking-chair r. 

Morton Barclay {entering r.). Eight o'clock, and break- 
fast not ready ! I should think, after all I've said to Ethel 
about it, I might occasionally have my meals on time. (^CallsJ) 
Ethel I (Listens ; no answer,) Confound it, where is every- 
body? {Calls.) Mary Ann I 

Ethel Barclay {entering l., carrying coffee-pot and plate 
of rolls f which she puts on the table). Did you call, Morton ? 

Morton. Yes, 1 did. What's the matter with you ? Arc 
you getting deaf? And I would like to know why 1 can't 
have my meals on time once in a while. 

Ethel [taking her place at the table). Why, Morton, it's 
only eight o'clock. Here are your coffee and rolls, and Mary 
Ann will bring in the other things in a minute. 

{Pours coffee,) 

Morton (sitting down at table and reaching for a roll). 
I thought I said 1 wanted my rolls warmed in the morning. 
This is as cold as a stone. 

Ethel. I did warm them, but it's hard to keep things warm 
on that new stove. Try this one, — this is better. 

(Passes plate of rolls ^ then cup of coffee^ 

Morton. It's not much better. {Tastes coffee.) Great 
Scott ! {Makes up face.) 

Ethel. Why, Morton, what's the matter? I'm sure the 
coffee is warm enough. 

3 
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4 THE REBELLION OF MRS. BARCLAY 

Morton. Warm enough ? Great Scott ! I don't want to 
be scalded. Pass the cream, will you? You duin*t put in 
half enough. (Ethel passes cream pitcher and sugar boivl ; 
he helps himself liberally ; tastes coffee. She sits watching 
him anxiously,) YouMl have to speak to Mary Ann about her 
coffee, Ethel; this stuff isn't fit to drink. That girl will have 
to learn to make better coffee than this. It gets worse every 
morning. 

Ethel. But I made the coffee this time, Morton. 

Morton. You did, eh? Funny you can*t make better 
stuff than this. What were you helping about the breakfast 
for, anyhow ? I thought you had a headache. 

Ethel. So I have, but that new stove you sent home 
bothered Mary Ann, and 1 was showing 

Morton. That girl is the stupidest creature I ever did see. 
It's perfectly easy to run those blue -flame stoves. 1 could do 
it myself without the least trouble. {Looks around,) Where's 
my morning paper ? 

Ethel. 1 don't think it's come yet. 

Morton. It's time it came. You know I always like my 
paper at breakfast time. 

Ethel. I'm sure I can't help it if it isn't here, Morton. 
Dennis always brings our mail in the morning, and 

Morton. And I suppose the lazy fellow hasn't come yet. 
Give me some more coffee, will you ? (Passes cup,) 

Ethel {filling it), I thought you didn't like it, Morton. 

Morton. Well, great Scott, I've got to have something to 
drink. Put cream enough in it this time, will you? No, I'll 
fix it myself, then I can get it right. I should think you might 
know how I like my coffee fixed by this time, but you don't 
seem to. {Puts cream and sugar in coffee, Mary Ann 
O'Connor enters l., carrying dish with steak and fried pota-- 
toes which she puts on table in front of Morton. He looks 
at it frowning,) Is that steak fried? I like it broiled. 

Ethel. Why, Morton, you can't broil steak on a blue-flame 
stove. I would have given you something else for breakfast, 
only you insisted you wanted steak. 

Morton. So I did, and I should think I might have steak 
if I want it. Mary Ann, hasn't the mail come yet? 

Mary. No, sor. 

Morton. That lazy Dennis is never on time I 

Mary. If ye plaze, sor, it ain't Dinny's fault. The train's 
only just come in, sor, I heard it whistle. 
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THE REBELLION OF MRS. BARCLAY 5 

Morton. That train is always late. If they pretend to 
have a mail train in the morning, why on earth can't they have 
it on time? Bring the mail in here just as soon as it comes, 
Mary Ann, and don't stop to chatter half an hour with Dennis 
first. 

Mary. No, sor, — I mane yis sor. (Aside.) Shure, an* 
the masther's cross agin this marnin', I'm thinkin'. [^Exit^ l. 

Morton {helping himself to steak and potatoes). This 
steak isn't fried decently, — ^just look at the stuff ! And those 
potatoes are just soaked in fat. Really, Ethel, you'll have to 
speak to Mary Ann about her cooking. I would like something 
fit to eat once in a while. 

Ethel (reaching across table and taking a piece of potato). 
Why, Morton, these aren't bad at all. 

Morton. They aren't fried the way I like them. I furnish 
the money to run this house, and I should think I might have 
my food cooked to suit me. Is this all the steak there is ? 

Ethel. Yes; isn't there enough? 

Morton. Enough for me, but what about Ruth ? I should 
think, Ethel, you might furnish food enough to go around. 
I'm sure I give you enough money. 

Ethel. I bought the steak just for you, Morton. Ruth 
doesn't care for meat in the morning. 

Morton. Why couldn't you say so, then? Where is 
Ruth? 

Ethel. She hasn't come down yet. You know she went 
to the dance last night with Roger, and I told her she needn't 
hurry this morning. 

Morton. Seems to me she and Roger Stuart are together 
a good deal. Not that I object at all. Roger will have money, 
and of course Ruth knows it will be a good thing for her if she 
can get him. And she's trying hard enough, — she's running 
over to the Stuarts half the time. I suppose that was why she 
was so anxious to visit you this summer. 

Ethel. Morton, how can you say such things ! Ruth isn't 
that kind at all. She and Elsie Stuart are great friends, and 
Ruth goes over there to see her. 

Morton. Oh, I don't deny it's nice for her to have Elsie 
for an excuse. 

Ethel. Morton, I wish you wouldn't say such things about 
my sister I 

Morton. I'd like to know why I haven't a right to say 
what I please in my own house. You always 
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6 THE REBELLION OF MRS. BARCLAY 

Mary (intering l. , with newspaper and letter). If ye plaze, 
sor, Dinny's brought the mail. 

(Puts them on table by Ethel; exit l.) 

Morton. What in thunder did she give the paper to you 

for? It's my paper, and I 

Ethel. I'm sure I don't want it. 

{Hands paper to him ; glances at letter,) 

Morton. Well, I didn't say you did, did I? Who's your 
letter from? Why don't you open it, instead of sitting there 
staring at the address ? That's just like a woman, trying to 
find out from the outside of an envelope who it's from, instead 
of opening it and looking at the signature. Sometimes I 
wonder — 

Ethel. If you'll give me a chance to speak, Morton, I'll 
tell you that the letter isn't mine at all, it's yours. 

( Gives it to him.) 

Morton. Oh, it's mine, is it ? Why couldn't you say so 
before ? That looks like Amelia's writing, — I wonder if it is 
from her ? I'm sure I don't see what she's writing to me for ; 
she doesn't very often write. 

Ethel. Why don't you open it and find out, instead of 
sitting there staring at the address ? 

Morton. I intend to. Give me time, can't you? I do 
wish you wouldn't be so impatient, Ethel. When you have a 
letter I notice you are never in a hurry to tell me what it's 
about. I have the hardest work getting anything out of you, — 
you are so secretive ! 

{He opens the letter and reads. She starts to speak^ then 
stops f looks at him impatiently ^ stirs her coffee and pre- 
tends to eat. Short pause^ while he reads. Then he 
folds the letter and puts it back in the envelope.) 

Ethel. What does Amelia want ? 

Morton. Oh, she writes that she and Cora arc coming 
here to-day to make us a visit. {Takes up his paper.) 

Ethel {surprised). What? 

Morton. I said she and Cora arc coming to make us a 
visit. Cora has been sick, you know, and Amelia has had to 
take care of her, and she writes that they both need a change. 
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THE REBELLION OF MRS. BARCLAY f 

and as Cora likes the country they are coming here to make us 
a visit. They'll arrive some time to-day, so you had better 
tell Mary Ann to get the rooms ready this morning. 

Ethel. Oh, Morton I To-day ? And Mary Ann has so 
much work planned for to-day I Why couldn't Amelia have 
let us know sooner ? 

Morton. Perhaps she didn't think of it, or else she didn't 
think it was necessary. Amelia is careless about those things. 
It's a wonder she wrote at ail. {Reads his paper.) 

Ethel. I wish she'd asked if it was convenient to have 
her. I'd so much rather put her oflF till next week. Mary 
Ann is so busy to-day, with the washing and all, and those 
rooms are not ready, there hasn't been a thing done to them 
for ages, and my head aches, and Amelia is hard company to 
have, anyway, and 

Morton {lowering his paper). I don't see what you're 
making such a fuss about. I don't see why my sister and her 
daughter can't visit us just as well as your sister. 

Ethel. They can, of course, only 

Morton (impatiently). Well, only what ? 

Ethel. It isn't very convenient just now. Cora is awfully 
hard to get along with, she always makes me nervous, and just 
now after she has been sick she'll probably be worse than ever. 
Now, next week it would be 

Morton. It isn't next week she wants to come, it's now. 
Cora is easy enough to manage if you only use a little tact and 
judgment. I don't see why you never got on ^better with 
Amelia, anyhow. It's probably your fault. You ought to be 
just as courteous to my sister as you are to your own. You 
have Ruth staying here with us, and I don't object, and I 
can't see why I can't have my sister here without your making 
a fuss over it. I must say you are getting very unreasonable, 
Ethel. 

Ethel {taking out her handkerchief), I don't mean to be 
unreasonable, but it's such warm weather, and I got tired out 
with those friends of yours last week, and purposely planned it 
so there wouldn't be anybody here this week, and to-day my 
head aches, and I — I 

Morton {impatiently). For goodness' sakes, don't cry I I 
never could see why a woman wants to cry her eyes out over 
every little thing. (Ruth Carter appears in doorway r.) 
And I must say I think you are making a good deal of fuss 
over nothing. I never could understand your attitude on that 
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subject, anyhow. I have just as much right to have my rela- 
tions visit us as you have to invite yours, and if Amelia wants 
to come here and bring her daughter, she can come. You 
don't say anything against having Ruth spend the summer 
here, I notice. 

Ethel. You know it's different, having my own sister, 
from 

Morton. I don't see why it should be. Now, I al- 
ways 

Ruth {coming forward^. Please don't quarrel over me, 
whatever you do ! Do you need my room for somebody else ? 
I can leave here, Morton, if you want your sister in my place. 

Morton {pleasantly). Of course not, Ruth ! There is 
always a place for you here, and there are rooms enough so 
Amelia's coming won't interfere with you. Call Mary Ann, 
Ethel ; Ruth will want some fresh coffee. 

Ruth {sitting at table). No, this coffee will be all right. 
I never eat much breakfast, anyway. (Ethel pours coffee 
and gives cup to Ruth. She helps herself to a roll, Mokton 
reads his paper, Ethel leans her head on her hand and 
sighs,) What's the matter, Ethel? Head ache again? 

Ethel. Yes, — it aches so much lately. 

Ruth. It's too bad. I'm afraid you got over tired last 
week. To-day you must take things easy and get rested. 

Ethel. But I can't. Morton's sister Amelia is coming 
and her little girl, and their rooms must be put in order, and 
Mary Ann has a lot of work planned for to-day; it rained 
yesterday morning so she couldn't wash, you know, and 

Ruth. Postpone the washing till to-morrow. 

Ethel. Oh, I can't. The clothes are soaking now. 

Ruth. Well, I'll help you with the room. What time will 
they arrive? 

Ethel. I don't know, — ^they may come on the early train, 
for all I know. 

Ruth. The mail train ? That's come, hasn't it ? 

Ethel. Not that one, the train from the other direction. 
It's due about nine o'clock, I think. I hope they won't come 
till afternoon, for that would give me time to put things in 
order. 

Morton {throwing down newspaper). Well, of all the 
senseless articles I ever read, that is the worst ! That paper 
certainly needs a new editor. 

Ethel. What's the matter, Morton? 
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Morton. Nothing you know anything about. Women 
never take any interest in public affairs. 

Ruth. I beg your pardon, Morton, but that old theory 
that women never read the newspapers is exploded nowadays. 

Morton. Ethel never does. 

Ethel. Why, Morton, I 

Morton. I wish you wouldn't contradict everything I say 
this morning, Ethel. I don't mean to deny that very occasion- 
ally, say once in six months or so, you may be seen with a 
newspaper in your hand, but that doesn't alter the fact that 
, you care very little about it generally. Women are not public 
spirited. They prefer a local paper, which tells how Johnny 
Jones has just cut a tooth, or Sammy Simpkins has refused 
to buy his wife a new hat, or Betsy Bobbins went to the city 
yesterday and bought a new dress and got it at a bargain. 

Ruth. Now, Morton, that's too bad of you ! You know 
very well that in this day and generation women are 

Ethel (rising). You two can sit here and argue if you 
like, but I must get to work. 

Ruth (rising. And so must I. What's the news this 
morning, anyhow, Morton? 

Morton. Nothing of any consequence. That paper never 
has the latest news. I'm thinking of stopping my subscription 
and trying something else. 

Ethel (clearing the tabic). Are you through with your cup 
and saucer, Morton ? 

MortTON. No, I'm not. What do you want to be in such 
a hurry for? Can't you let me finish my breakfast in peace? 
Here, I want another cup of coffee. 

Ethel (pouring it). I thought you didn't like my coffee 
this morning. 

Morton. Well, great Scott, a fellow's got to have some- 
thing to drink. {Tastes it,) This stuff is as cold as a stone ! 
How do you think I'm going to drink this ? 

Ruth. Coffee won't keep hot forever, you know. 

Ethel. Shall I take it out in the kitchen and warm it for 
you? 

Morton. Heavens, no ! I never touch warmed over 
coffee. I hope that to-morrow morning, Ethel, you'll see 
that I have a decent breakfast. (Rises.) Evidently Amelia 
isn't coming this morning, so you'll have time enough to get 
your work done. 

Ethel. I thought the train was due at nine o'clock. 
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10 THE REBELLION OF MRS. BARCLAY 

Morton. Amelia comes from the other direction. She 
would either come on the mail train or not until noon. Did 
you think her letter would come from one direction, and she 
herself from another ? You are bright ! 

Ethel. Well, I didn't know 

Morton. No, of course not. You never do. Well, I'll 
see if I can find Dennis. I want him to do some work for me 
this morning. l£xif, l. 

Ethel (aside). Oh, dear, I do wish Morton wouldn't be so 
cross. 

Ruth (aside). Pleasant for Ethel, I must say, if Morton is 
as agreeable as this every morning ! 

(They clear tahle^ pile dishes on tray which Ethel takes 
from small side table, Ruth takes off white cloth^ puts 
on red spread,) 

Ethel. Dear me, I mustn't forget to have Mary Ann fix 
that place in the wall paper. Amelia notices everything, and 
she doesn't hesitate to tell me about it, either. 

Ruth. What wall paper ? 

Ethel. Over there back of that screen. I noticed it was 
getting loose, — this room needs repapering, anyway, — and 
when those friends of Morton's were here last week Jean's 
baby got hold of a piece that was loose and tore it. I meant 
to have it fixed before this, but Mary Ann was busy, and some- 
how I didn't have time, so I just set that screen in front of the 
place to hide it. But Amelia will find it if it isn't fixed, — 
trust her for that ! 

Ruth. I'm afraid you arc not dead in love with your sister- 
in-law, Ethel. 

Ethel. Well, you have no idea how exasperating Amelia 
can be. She's ten years older than Morton, you know, and of 
course she has been married a good deal longer than we have, 
and she thinks she has a right to say anything she likes to me. 
You weren't here when she visited us last summer, were you? 

Ruth. No, — I have never met her. 

Ethel. I thought not. Well, you see if you don't share 
my opinion by the time she goes home. And as for Cora ! 

Elsie Stuart (appearing in doorway l.). May I come 
right in ? Mary Ann said you were in here, Ruth. Good- 
morning, Mrs. Barclay. 

Ethel. Good-morning. Yes, come right in. 
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Ruth. How are you this morning, Elsie, after the dance 
last night? 

Elsie. Well, I was decidedly sleepy when that brother of 
mine called me this morning, but I'm all right now. 

Ethel. Sit down, Miss Stuart. There's a rocking-chair. 

Elsie. No, thanks, I can't stay. Roger and Sidney are 
tinkering over the auto, and while they are working I said I'd 
run over and see if you wouldn't like to go for a ride with us 
this morning, Ruth. The boys said they would have the auto 
ready in a few minutes, and it's a glorious morning for a ride. 

Ruth. I'd love to, Elsie, but I don't see how I can this 
morning. My sister has just had word that company is coming 
to-day, quite unexpectedly, and as we haven't got straightened 
out yet after last week's party, there is a great deal to do, and 
I have agreed to take hold and help. 

Ethel. Perhaps I can get along, Ruth, if you 

Ruth. No, Ethel dear, "I'll never desert Mr. Micawber," 
Thank you just as much, Elsie, and I know I'd enjoy it, but I 
really can't leave this morning. Ethel has a headache, too, 
and that makes it so much the harder. 

Elsie. I thought you looked as if you didn't feel well, Mrs. 
Barclay. I'm afraid you got tired out last week. 

Ethel. I did have a great deal to do. I certainly didn't 
want company again so soon. 

Elsie. Can't you send them word not to come? 

Ethel. There isn't time now, and Morton wouldn't like it, 
anyhow. It's his sister, Mrs. Brown, who is coming, and her 
daughter Cora. 

Elsie. It's too bad to have them come when you feel so 
used up. I tell you what, Mrs. Barclay, run away for a few 
days. Leave Ruth and Mary Ann to look after the company, 
and you come over to our house and get rested. You can have 
that north veranda upstairs all to yourself, — sleep out there if 
you like, — and nobody will disturb you. That's what mamma 
does when she gets tired out, and she says that a few days' en- 
tire rest and freedom from care works wonders. Do come and 
try it. 

Ethel. Oh, I couldn't ! 

Elsie. Why not ? It would be proper enough, seeing it's all 
in the family, — you said it was Mr. Barclay's sister, didn't you ? 
And you really do look tired out. Ruth can look after things 
here. 

Ruth. Why don't you, Ethel? 
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Ethel. Oh, I couldn't ! Morton wouldn't like it. 

Elsie (moving toward window). We'd like to have you, 
and it wouldn't make us a bit of trouble, really. {Looks out.) 
I thought I heard a team stop here. Is that your company, 
come so soon ? 

Ethel. Why it can't be, so soon. (Looks out.) But it 
looks like — it really is Amelia, as sure as you live, Ruth ! Oh, 
dear ! And not a thing done, not even the breakfast dishes 
washed ! 

Elsie. I'll run home, for you won't want to be bothered 
with me now. Remember, Mrs. Barclay, if you want to use 
our veranda for a rest cure, you can come, and welcome. 

\^Exit, L. 

Ethel {looking out of the window). Thank you, Miss 
Stuart, you are very kind. Ruth, she's brought a trunk, and 
two suit-cases, and a big hat box, — yes, and a bag. Do you 
suppose they are going to stay all summer ? 

Ruth. I hope not, for your sake. 

Ethel. Please go and see if you can find Dennis, Ruth ; 
he'll have to carry that baggage up-stairs. And the rooms 
aren't ready, — oh, dear ! 

Ruth (turning toward door l.). Never mind ; we'll soon 
have them ready. 

Ethel. No, there's Dennis, now ; you won't have to call 
him. I must go out and meet them, I suppose. [Exity R. 

Ruth (looking out window). Poor Ethel, I'm afraid she 
isn't looking forward to enjoying the visit from her sister-in-law. 
I'll do what I can to help her, anyway. But I know one thing, 
— if I had Morton Barclay for a husband I should tell him a 
few things once in a while. 

Mary (looking in L.). If ye plaze. Miss Ruth, I want to 
spake to Miss Ethel, — isn't she here? 

Ruth. She just went out the front door, Mary Ann. Mrs. 
Brown and Miss Cora have just come. 

Mary. Ye mane Misther Barclay's sister and her girrul ? 
Will they be afther sthayin' long. Miss Ruth ? 

Ruth. It looks so, judging from the baggage they have 
brought. 

Mary. The saints presarve us ! (Vanishes.) 

Ruth. Mrs. Brown and her daughter seem to have quite a 
reputation here. I am really getting anxious to meet them. 

Ethel (entering r.). Come this way, Amelia, while Den- 
nis is carrying your baggage up-stairs. 
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Mrs. Brown {entering r., followed by Cora). I hope, 
Ethel, you have given us those same two north rooms that we 
had last summer. They are much cooler and more comforta- 
ble than any with a southern exposure. 

Ethel. Yes, you can have those same rooms. Amelia, this 
is my sister, Miss Carter. Ruth, this is Mrs. Brown, and Miss 
Cora. 

Mrs. B. {indifferently). Pleased to meet you, I'm sure. 
{Looks around, selects the most comfortable chair, and sits 
down. Takes off her gloves,) I'm sure I'm glad we are here 
at last. It is so uncomfortable traveling in warm weather. 

Ethel. Yes, I know it is. {Turns toward door n,) I 
suppose I ought to go up-stairs 

Ruth. I'll go up with Dennis, Ethel, and see that he gets 
the right rooms. \^Exit, R. 

Ethel. Thank you, Ruth. {Sits down.) Don't you want 
to sit down, Cora ? 

Cora {wandering around the room looking at everything). 
Pretty soon. I want to see what new things you've got. Say, 
Aunt Ethel, does she live with you ? 

Ethel. My sister ? No, she is visiting us. 

Mrs. B. Dear me, Ethel, I hope you haven't a houseful of 
company. Cora has been sick, you know, and is still very 
delicate, and needs a rest, and I'm sure I do, too. My nerves 
are nearly shattered with all I have had to go through. I came 
here because I want a quiet place to rest, and I wrote to Morton 
about it purposely so you wouldn't invite any one else here. 

Ethel. There is no one staying here now except my sister. 

Mrs. B. And will she be here long ? 

Ethel {decidedly). All summer, I hope. 

Mrs. B. Indeed ! Well, probably she won't disturb us 
very much, and she may be useful in amusing Cora at times. 
I told my husband I wanted a place to go where I could just 
be quiet, and not have any work to do. I'm sure I have 
enough to do at home, and you always keep a maid, so I knew 
I shouldn't be expected to help with the work here. 

Cora. Say, mamma, they haven't washed their breakfast 
dishes yet. Here they are on this tray over here, and they're 
every one dirty. I guess your maid's getting lazy. Aunt Ethel. 

Mrs. B. Why, Ethel, I always insist on having the break- 
fast dishes washed immediately and put away carefully. It 
looks so untidy if any one happens to come in. 

Ethel. We are late this morning, but Mary Ann 
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Cora. Oh, have you still got that funny Irish girl you had 
last summer ? 

Ethel. Yes, I 

Mrs. B. Why, Ethel, I thought you had decided not to 
keep Mary Ann any longer. She was very impertinent to me 
last summer, and I never allow anything of that sort in any of 
my servants. Didn't you like that girl I recommended to you ? 

Ethel. I didn't try her. I preferred to keep Mary Ann. 

Mrs. B. Now, Ethel, if you once allow a girl of that sort 
to be impertinent, there is no telling to what lengths she may 
go. The girl I suggested is always very respectful, is a good 
cook, and Tm sure you would have liked her. 

Ethel. I have never had any trouble with Mary Ann. 
Mother took her when she was a little girl, so she has always 
been in the family, and when — when our home was broken up 
Mary Ann came here to live with me. She is quick-tempered, 
but she's warm-hearted, and is good help, and I wouldn't give 
her up for anything. 

Mrs. B. You always were obstinate, Ethel. And I never 
did approve of the way you manage Mary Ann, — or rather 
don't manage her. Now, I always maintain perfect order and 
discipline with my maids. 

Ethel. How many maids have you ? 

Mrs. B. Why, just at present I have been doing my own 
work, but I expect to get another girl as soon as I go home. 

Ethel. How long did you keep the last one ? 

Mrs. B. Three weeks. You see, I always insist that 

Ethel. And the one before that ? 

Mrs. B. She only stayed a week and two days, but really, 
Ethel, I fail to see why you should catechise me in this way. 

Cora {peeping back of screen). Say, mamma, here's a big 
piece of the wall paper torn off. I don't think that looks very 
nice. Say, Aunt Ethel, did you put this screen up in front so's 
to hide it ? 

Ethel. That was done only last week. I intend to have 
it fixed to-day. 

Mrs. B. Last week? Why, Ethel, that should have been 
attended to immediately. I never let such little things as that 
remain undone. It looks so untidy if any one happens to come 
in, and shows that you are a slack housekeeper. 

Ruth {entering r.). Dennis has carried up your trunk and 
the suit-cases. Do you care to come up-stairs now, Mrs. 
Brown? 
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Mrs. B. Yes, I think we will. Come, Cora, you can look 
at Aunt Ethel's pictures later. 

Cora {fingering photographs on shelf). Say, Aunt Ethel, 
have you got a camera, and did you take these pictures ? I 
don't think they are very good. You let me take your camera, 
and I'll show you how to do it 

Mrs. B. Yes, Cora is very successful with her little camera. 
Doubtless she can give you some points, Ethel. And now 
about unpacking, — will you send your maid up to help us? 

Ethel {hesitating). Why, — I'm sorry not to oblige you, 
Amelia, but Mary Ann is so busy this morning. Perhaps I 

Ruth. I will help you if you care to have me, Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. B. Very well, I need some assistance. Come, Cora. 

[Exeunt Mrs. B. and Cora, r. 

Ethel. Ruth, don't begin waiting on her. If you do, you'll 
soon have enough of it. She isn't your husband's sister. 

Ruth. No. If she was, I wouldn't marry him ! 

[Exit, R. 

Ethel {sitting down; sighing). Dear me, I wonder how 
long they expect to stay? I suppose Morton will insist on 
keeping them as long as possible, and I don't see how I can 
object. This is his house, and she is his sister, and as long as 
I have my sister here I can't say anything against having his. 
But, dear me, I can't sit still in here when there is so much to 
do this morning. [Exit^ r. 

Mary {looking in cautiously l., then entering). Sure, the 
coast is clear now, and I can come in afther me breakfast 
dishes. It's mesilf that wishes coompany would kape away 
from here this arly in the marning, and me wid the washin' not 
out yit, and all on account of that new stove that's no good at 
all at all, sorra the day the masther brought it into the house. 

{Picks up tray of dirty dishes,) 

Dennis O'Hara {entering r.). What are yez afther 
a-scoldin' aboot now, Mary Ann ? 

Mary {turning, resting tray on table). An' where did yez 
coom from, Dinnis O'Hara? 

Dennis. From up-stairs, to be shure. Haven't I jist car- 
ried up a trunk, an' two suit-cases, an' a bag? Shure an' me 
shoulder is lame, they was that heavy. {Rubs shoulder,) It 
luks as if they was afther sthayin' a while, Mary Ann. An' a 
big hat box there was, too, so big I could hardly git it through 
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the door, — shure, an' the size o' that hat must be somethin' 
tretiienjous, bigger than your own, Mary Ann 1 

Mary. Don't yez be afther a-worryin* aboot me hat, Din- 
nis O'Hara ! l*m payin* me own bills yit a while ! 

{Tosses her head ; picks up tray,) 

Dennis. Don't be afther a-gittin' mad, me dear, an' wait a 
minute till I till yez somethin'. 

Mary {setting down tray)* Hurry up, thin. My, but 
ye're slow, Dinny ! 

Dennis. Faix, an' can't yez spare a minute or two for me 
once in a while, Mary Ann ? An' me wid some foine news to 
till yez, too ! 

Mary. Be afther a-tellin' it, thin. This is washday marnin', 
an' me wid a hape av worruk to git through. 

Dennis. Niver moind yer worruk. Misther Reed is 
a-goin* to lave town, an* sill out his business, an* what do yez 
say, Mary Ann, to me a-takin' that money I've been a-savin' 
so careful, an' go into business, — wid yez for a partner, Mary 
Ann? 

Mary. Why, Dinny ! But — ^but shure an' I haven't any 
money to put into business. 

Dennis. Faix, an' I don't want any money from yez, Mary 
Ann! I want — yersilf! {Arm around her.) 

Mary (drawing away). Now take yer arm away, Dinnis 
O'Hara ! Shure, an' what do yez think a girrul loike me knows 
aboot the tinware business ? 

Dennis. All that's necessary. An' there's the swatest little 
house near the shop, Mary Ann, jist big enough for us, an' I 
know yez would make the swatest little hoosekaper that iver 
was, — now will yez, Mary Ann ? (Arm around her,) 

Mary. Wasn't I afther a-tillin' yez to kape yer arm away, 
Dinnis O'Hara? An' what am I a-thinkin' av, sthandin' here 
a-talkin' to yez, an' me wid sich a hape of worruk to do ! 
{Picks up tray,) Coom, git me a pail of wather, Dinny, that's 
a good b'y ! {Goes toward door l.) 

Dennis {following her), Jist think how nice it would be, 
Mary Ann, if 'twas our own well I could be drawin' the wather 
from, an' our own dishes yez was washin', Mary Ann ! 

Mary. Shure an' I'll think aboot it some toime whin I'm 
not so busy. Come along now, Dinny, I want a pail of 
wather, an' Misther Barclay will be afther a-callin' ytz to do 
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some worruk for him before yez git it for me, if yez don't 
hurry. [Exeunt both, L. 

Ethel {entering r. ; has dust clotK). It's a wonder Amelia 
didn't tell me I hadn't dusted in here this morning. (J)usts,) 
1 suppose i am late this morning, but dear me, I couldn't help 
it. That new stove bothered Mary Ann, and I had to show 
her about it, and my head aches so I don't feel like doing any- 
thing. {Puts her hand to her head ; sighs, ^ Mary Ann is late 
with her work, too. The washing ought to be out by this time, 
but she couldn't get the water heated, — I don't see what did 
make Morton insist on using that blue flame stove instead of 
making a fire as Mary Ann always does early in the morning 
when she is going to wash. I must say Morton likes his own 
way. Oh, I must not forget to have that wall paper mended. 

Cora {entering r.). You dusting. Aunt Ethel? I should 
think you would make Mary Ann do it. 

Ethel. Mary Ann can't do everything. 

Cora. Why can't she? Mamma says that's what she 
keeps a girl for, to do the work, but she says you don't know 
how to manage a girl, anyhow. It looks as if you hadn't swept 
in here. Mamma always has her girl sweep a room before she 
dusts it. 

Ethel. I haven't time to give this room a thorough sweep- 
ing this morning. 

Cora. Mamma says a housekeeper can always find time to 
do the things that are necessary ; but then, she says you never 
did know how to keep house, anyhow. Why don't you learn ? 
I know mamma would like to teach you. 

Ethel. I don't doubt it I 

Cora. Say, Aunt Ethel, have you got lots of apples on 
your trees this year? And can't we have a one crust apple pie 
with whipped cream for dinner ? I remember Mary Ann made 
awfully good pies last summer, and I love whipped cream. 

Ethel. FU make a pudding for dinner very soon. Mary 
Ann isn't going to make any pies this morning. 

Cora. Oh, but she will if you tell her to, and I don't want 
any pudding for dinner ; I had some yesterday, and it wasn't 
very good, if mamma did make it herself. I've been sick, you 
know, and I'm not very well now, and mamma lets me have 
anything I want to eat. I'm going out to tell Mary Ann to 
make a pie, a nice, big one, and I'm going to help her whip 
the cream. [Exit, L. 

Ethel {calling). Cora! Come back here ! {No answer,) 
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Oh, dear, Mary Ann will go crazy if Cora stays out there bother- 
ing her. 

Ruth (entering r.). What's the matter now, Ethel ? 

Ethel. Oh, Cora has gone out in the kitchen to tease 
Mary Ann to make a pie, and Mary Ann never could bear to 
have Cora bothering her when she's working. Dear me, Tve 
forgotten that wall paper again, — I meant to have Mary Ann 
fix that ; she can do it better than I can. But she's washing 
the dishes 

Ruth. V\\ go make the paste, and then FU finish the 
dishes and send Mary Ann in here to fix the wall paper. 
And I'll make the pie, — you'll be surprised to see what a 
good cook I am 1 Now don't worry over things, Ethel. 

[Exity L. 

Ethel. Ruth is such a comfort ! Oh, I forgot to ask her 
how she got on helping Amelia unpack. 

Mrs. B. {entering r.). I must say, Ethel, your sister wasn't 
much of a help. I'm going to leave the rest of the things 
until later. Why, are you dusting, Ethel ? That work ought 
to have been done long ago. I always insist in having the 
rooms put in order the first thing in the morning, then if any 
one Qomes everything looks all right. 

{Sits downy looks around critically.') 

Ethel. You must have had to get up early this morning, 
to get here on this first train. 

Mrs. B. Yes, we did, but I thought it best to come before 
the middle of the day ; it is apt to be so hot. And speaking 
of dusting, Ethel, I wish you'd send Mary Ann up-stairs to 
clean up both those rooms of ours. It really is very dusty. 
I'm surprised you don't keep your rooms in better condition. 

Ethel. I expected to do them this morning, but Morton 
didn't get your letter till about half an hour ago, and I haven't 
had time to do them yet. 

Mrs. B. You should always keep your guest chambers in 
order, then if company arrives unexpectedly you will be ready 
for them. I am afraid you are rather slack in your house- 
keeping, Ethel. 

Ethel. We had company last week, and they didn't leave 
until Saturday afternoon, and I haven't had time to do much 
since. 

Mrs. B. And another thing, Cora doesn't like those dark 
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shades you have at ihe windows in her room ; she thinks they 
are so ugly. The dear child is very sensitive to colors, and 
since she has been sick I try to have everything to suit her. 
So much depends on the mind in nervous troubles, and Cora 
has been very nervous since her sickness. A light, pretty 
shade would be much better for her, and much more suitable 
for the room, too. 

Ethel. Why, really, Amelia 

Mrs. B. I noticed you have some in the room just across 
the hall, and they can easily be changed. You can have 
Dennis do it this morning. And then I want to speak to you 
about Cora's meals. For breakfast she has eggs, and I try to 
cook them a different way every day, and then she is fond of 
muffins, — bake them fresh every morning before breakfast. 
She likes chocolate to drink, with plenty of whipped cream, 
and I think it is better for her than coffee. I haven't insisted 
on her getting up to breakfast since she was sick; the dear 
child needs her sleep in the morning, so if she doesn't appear 
at the breakfast hour you can have Mary Ann fix a tray and 
carry it up to her. 

Ethel. Why, Amelia, Cora looks as if she were well 
enough to get up by eight o'clock, and Mary Ann 

Mrs. B. Is perfectly able to do a little waiting on Cora. 
It won't hurt her any. She must learn to understand that you 
keep a girl to do your work. You always were too easy with 
Mary Ann, Ethel. If she were my servant 

Ethel. But she isn't, and I prefer to manage my own 
servants in my own way. 

Mrs. B. Now don't get spunky, just because I am trying 
lo give you a little advice. You must remember I have been 
married longer than you have, and naturally know more about 
housekeeping. And I want to tell you that 

Mary {entering "L.,, pushing Cora in front of her ; speak- 
ing excitedly). If yez plaze, mum, yez will have to be afther 
a-kaping Miss Cora out av me kitchen, or ilse not a bit av worruk 
will I git done this marnin' ! 

Mrs. B. (rising). Mary Ann, let go of my daughter this 
instant ! What do you mean by such actions ? 

Ethel. Why, Mary Ann, what is the matter ? 

Mary. Miss Cora's been botherin' the loife out av me. 
She's teasin* me to make her a pie, an' me with me hands so 
full av worruk I can't see me own fingers, an' she tipped over 
the bottle av bluin* into me pan of hot starch that I'd jist been 
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afther a-makin*, an' she dropped one av ye bist cbiny plates, 
Miss Ethel, an' broke it all to snaash, an* she got to fussing 
with the new stove and pretty near set hersilf on fire an' me 
too, an' now there's a big hole burnt in ye bist white apron 
that she would insist on wearin', an* she 

Mrs. B. Mary Ann, that will do ! Ethel, do you allow 
your servants to find fault with your guests in that way? 

Ethel. Why, Amelia, you can't blame Mary Ann for 
being disturbed if 

Cora (wiping her eyes with her handkerchief). She shook 
me, mamma, and she called me a nuisance, — that old Irish 
girl ! I hate her, I do, — (stamping her foot) and I won't stay 
in the house if she treats me that way ! {Bursts out crying.) 

Mrs. B. There, there, pet, don't cry. Of course Aunt 
Ethel won't keep a servant who is so — so — impudent I The 
idea of her daring to touch you ! 

Ethel. Mary Ann 

Mary. Me kitchen is where I do me worruk, an' it's not 
Mary Ann O'Connor that will stay in a house where she*s to 
be bothered to death in her own kitchen by a mischievous kid I 

Mrs. B. Mary Ann, how dare you call my daughter such 
a name ! 

Ethel. Go back in the kitchen, Mary Ann, and finish 
your work. 

Mary. Sure an' I'll do me worruk as long as that child is 
kipt out av me way. \Exiti L. 

Mrs. B. This is outrageous ! Ethel, I trust you have sense 
enough to discharge that — that impertinent creature this very 
morning ! A maid of mine would not remain in the house five 
minutes after such a disgraceful scene ! 

Ethel. I'm sure I'm sorry it has happened, Amelia. 

Mrs. B. And Cora with her nerves in such a delicate 
state. I watch her very carefully at home to see that nothing 
frets her, and now see ! The dear child is all upset ! Don't 
cry so, darling I 

Cora {sitting in rocking-chair ^ crying), Se-send that hor- 
hor-horrid girl away, mamma ! 

Mrs. B. Of course we will, pet. Ethel 

Ethel. Do you really expect me to discharge Mary Ann, 
Amelia ? 

Mrs. B. Certainly I do ! 

Ethel. Then you are mistaken. I am sorry she has 
offended you, but I don't see any reason why 1 should dis- 
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charge her. Doubtless she will apologize, if you require it, 
after she has had time to cool off a bit. Mary Ann is quick 
tempered, but she is a good girl, and she is very busy this 
morning, and doubtless Cora was very trying. 

Mrs. B. A.nd you actually mean to uphold her in such 
conduct ? You will keep a maid who insults your sister-in-law 
and your niece ? 

Ethel. Why, really, Amelia, I can't see 

Mrs. B. Very well, we'll see what my brother has to say 
to this. Come, Cora, we'll find Uncle Morton, and see if he 
at least has courtesy enough to protect us from insult ! 

[Exeunf bothy L. 

Ethel (jinking down in chair). Dear me, what a tempest 
over nothing ! How can Amelia be so foolish and unreason- 
able ! I shouldn't think she could ever keep a servant half an 
hour, if this is the way she acts. But I'm afraid Morton won't 
like it, — there's no telling how Amelia will present the story. 
Oh, dear, I wish she had stayed at home, where she belongs. 

Ruth (entering l. ; has put on big apron, and has a dish 
towel and a plate in her hand). Seems to me things are grow- 
ing exciting, sister. Mrs. Brown just went through the kitchen 
looking like a thunder-cloud, with Cora tagging after her weep- 
ing. Mary Ann is muttering, and declares she won't stay if 
those people do. 

Ethel (sighing). They've gone to find Morton. I'm sure 
I don't know what he will say. 

Ruth, /don't blame Mary Ann. Poor girl, Cora certainly 
was bothering the life out of her. I should forbid Cora's going 
into the kitchen, if I were you. 

Ethel. But Amelia always goes right to Morton with 
everything, and he always takes her side. Oh, I tell you, 
Ruth, I've had some experience with my sister-in-law before. 
But what Morton will say this time 

Ruth. Don't wait till she gets hold of him and makes him 
believe a whole lot of stuff that isn't true. You see him first, 
and tell him your side of the story. I'll be a witness, if you 
require one, — I was in the kitchen and saw it all. 

Ethel (rising), I'll see if I can find him. All this fuss 
isn't making your vacation very pleasant, is it, Ruth ? 

Ruth. Never mind about me. (£*jic/V Ethel, l.) Poor 
Ethel, she is having a hard time this morning. I know one 
thins:, I'm g]a(i I didn't marry into the Barclay family. Roger's 
people are all nice, and his sister isn't a bit like Amelia, — in 
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fact, I like all the Stuarts. But Morton seemed nice before 
Ethel was married, and I used to like him well enough. I 
wonder if all men change like that after they are married ? It's 
enough to make a girl think twice before she decides to marry, 
— and I must give Roger his answer to-day. I thought I knew 
what 1 should say, but {Hesitates,) 

Mary {entering l. ; has small pan of paste ^ a brushy and a 
piece of cloth). If it's yersilf that be afther a-finishin' the 
dishes. Miss Ruth, I'll jist take a second now and fix that wall 
paper. Where is the place ? 

Ruth. Back of that screen, Mary Ann. Yes, I'll finish the 
dishes, and I'll make a pie for dinner, too. Try not to mind 
Mrs. Brown and Cora more than you can help, won't you, for 
it worries Mrs. Barclay, and I'll help you all I can while they 
are here. 

Mary. It's yersilf that's a comfort to have around, Miss 
Ruth, being as yez are not loike those craythures at all at all. 
(Exit Ruth, l.) Sure an' it's sorry I am for Miss Ethel if 
those people will be sthayin' here long. But there's wan thing 
to which I've made up me moind, — that Miss Cora will jist be 
a-kapin' hersilf out av me kitchen, that she will I It's not Mary 
Ann O'Connor that will be afther being bothered with the loikes 
av that child. I'd rather take up Dinny's offer, an' go to 
washin' dishes in a kitchen av me own, that I would, an' me 
a-tillin' Dinny only last week that I niver could make up me 
moind to be a-lavin' Miss Ethel. But faix, I must*git to 
worruk, an' not stand here a-gossipin' with mesilf loike this ! 

(Mary goes back of the screen, gets down on her knees with 
a grunt, and proceeds to paste the wall paper in place. 
Short pause, then Morton enters i.,, followed by Ethel. 
He looks angry ; she has handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Morton (turning toward Ethel). Yes, cry, do! That's 
just like a woman ! Let a man say a word, and she imme- 
diately turns on the full force of her tears ! I do wish I could 
talk to you once in a while and have you show a little common 
sense. 

(Mary looks around the corner of the screen and stares at 
them. Draws back as Ethel takes down her handker- 
chief and speaks,) 
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Ethel. I don't think it is /who is showing a lack of com- 
mon sense this time. {Si^s dawnS) 

Morton. I'm sure I'm not. I merely insist that you treat 
my sister with a little courtesy while she is here as my guest. 

Ruth (appearing in doorway l.). Morton, if you 

Morton (has back to door, does not hear her). I should 
think you might have more consideration for your husband 
than to treat his sister in this way ! It isn't pleasant for Amelia 
to be all the time running to me with complaints, but what is 
she to do ? I'm sure no one with any sense can blame her 1 

Ethel. But, Morton, Mary Ann says that Cora 

Morton. You believe everything that Irish girl says, do 
you ? I suppose you'll take her word before you will that of my 
sister ! 

Mary (aside). If yez dare till me that I lie 1 

(Shakes fist at his back.) 

Morton. I always have thought that you give that girl too 
much consideration. Amelia says, and I think she is right, 
that a servant ought to be kept in her place. You ought to pay 
more attention to Amelia's advice. She has been married much 
longer than you have, and 

Ethel. Amelia doesn't know everything, for all that ! 

Morton. Amelia doesn't claim to know everything, but she 
does know more about some things than you do, and she means 
to help you in what she says. And I must insist that you treat 
my sister with courtesy so long as she is a guest in my house ! 
And about Cora 

Ethel. You haven't any idea how trying Cora is. She 
always 

Morton. She is a child that is very easily managed if you 
only use a little tact and judgment. Amelia says so herself, 
and she ought to know. I can't understand why it is, Ethel, 
that you are always so inconsiderate and tactless and — yes, and 
cross, as soon as any of my relations get into this house. I'm 
sure you are always as sweet as honey to yopr sister, but when 
my sister comes 

Ethel. Morton, if you 

Morton. I can't see why my relatives are not worthy of a 
little consideration, and I wish you to try to look out for 
Amelia's comfort so long as she stays here. Why don't you 
try that girl she recommended to you ? If you discharge Mary 
Aim 
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Mary {behind screen). Discharge me, will yez ? I wouldn't 
sthay a day longer if it wasn't for the misthress, bliss her swate 
face ! 

Ethel {decidedly). I shall not discharge Mary Ann, 
Morton ! Mother took her when she was a little girl and 
trained her, and 

Morton. I must say I don't think much of your mother's 
training, then ! 

Ethel. Morton, if you dare say that my mother 

Morton. Oh, yes, get angry, do ! You say what you 
please about my relations, and expect me to take it patiently, 
but the minute I say a word against j^^^wr^, you don't like it ! 
You are the most unreasonable person I ever saw in my life ! 
I don't wonder Amelia finds it hard to get along with you. I 
shouldn't think she would ever come here to visit ! 

Ethel {in a low tone), I'm sure I wish she wouldn't I 

Morton {sharply). What did you say? {She does not 
answer^ but looks down sullenly.) You needn't try to put the 
blame on Amelia. I always found her very pleasant and con- 
siderate, and you would find her the same, if you would only 
show a little consideration yourself. I'm sure I ought to know 
my own sister ! And I insist — do you understand, Ethel ? — I 
insist — that so long as my sister is a guest in my house you 
must treat her with as much respect and courtesy as you give to 
your own sister. I trust that I make myself clear, and I trust 
that after this you will give Amelia no excuse to complain to me 
again. {Pause, She does not speak,) Do you understand ? 

Ethel {coldly), I understand. 

Morton {after a short pause). Have you anything more 
to say ? 

Ethel. I have nothing more to say. {Does not look up,) 

Morton. I am glad if you realize that you are in the 
wrong. It is about time you showed a little common sense. 
And I hope it will not be necessary for me to speak to you on 
this subject again ! 

{He turns toward door r., hesitates ^ and looks back. She 
does not stir. Exit Morton, r. Ethel looks up and 
sees that he is gone, puts head down on table and begins to 
cry, Ruth comes forward and stands in front of her, 
Mary peeps out around the screen,) 

Ruth. Ethel Barclay, are you going to simply sit here and 
cry ? 
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Ethel. What — what— can I — do ? 

Ruth. Do ? I know what Pd do ! I wouldn't stay in the 
house another minute with a man who talked to me like that ! 
If a husband of mine was as unreasonable and unjust as that, I 
certainly wouldn't take it as meekly as you do ! 

Ethel. But what can I do? You don't know Morton, 
Ruth. This is not the first time he's been unreasonable and 
unjust, and nothing I can say makes any difference. He 
doesn't mind what I do. 

Ruth. I'd make him mind I 

Mary (softly). Good for yez, Miss Ruth ! She's too aisy 
wid him, is Miss Ethel ! 

Ethel {looking up, wiping her eyes). But what can I do ? 

Ruth. Do? I tell you what I would do! I'd walk out 
of this house, and I'd never enter it again till he apologized, 
and promised to make that old cat of a sister of his behave 
herself, — and her daughter, too ! 

Ethel. Why, Ruth ! 

RtJTH. I certainly would ! Do you think I'd let any man 
walk over me that way ? I guess I wouldn't ! Talk up to 
him, leave him to run the house, and his sister and that mis- 
chievous, whining youngster all by himself, and he'd soon come 
to his senses ! 

Mary {peeping out). That's roight, Miss Ruth, so he 
would ! 

Ethel (elbow on table, face resting on her hand). But, 
Ruth 

Ruth. Where's your spunk ? You used to have enough 
when you were a girl. I never supposed you'd let a man run 
over you this way I Come, Ethel, it's now or never. Make 
him understand you won't be treated like this, and he'll soon 
behave himself, but give in and take it meekly, and you'll have 
to stand it all your life. 

Ethel. But where can I go ? 

Ruth. Where? Why, — I have it, go to the Stuarts' ! 
Wasn't Elsie in here this very morning, and didn't she invite 
you to come over to their house and try the rest cure ? It's 
the very place ! Get ready and go right away, and it's so 
near I can run over and see you any time and tell you how 
things are going, — don't tell Morton where you will be, of 
course. Come, sister, spunk up, and you'll have that husband 
of yours back to his senses and apologizing on his bended knees 
in no time ! 
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Ethel {thoughtfully). I might, but I wonder if 

(^Hesitates t then rises, and speaks decidedly,) I'll do it, 
Ruth, I will ! It did seem to me I couldn't stay another day 
in this house with Amelia, but I didn't know what to do. 
Now I'll try your scheme, — ^but if it shouldn't work, Ruth ? 

{Doubtfully.) 

Ruth. Work ? Of course it will work ! Come, Ethel, 
hustle up-stairs and get what things you want to take before 
Amelia comes back. I'll look after everything here, so you 
needn't worry over a thing, and I'll run over to-night and re- 
port progress. Hustle, now ! (She takes Ethel's arm and 
leads her off r. Comes back c.) I want to get her out of the 
house before she has a chance to change her mind and back 
out. Ethel is too soft, altogether ! 

Roger Stuart (entering l.). Good-morning, Ruth. 

Ruth (turning, speaking rather coldly). Why, good-morn- 
ing, Roger. 

Roger. I knocked four times at the kitchen door, but no- 
body came, so I finally decided to walk in. 

Ruth. Yes, I see. 

Roger. Nice morning, isn't it ? A fine day for a spin in 
the auto. 

Ruth. Yes. I thought you had gone for one ; Elsie said 
you were going. 

Roger. She and Sidney have gone, but I decided I didn't 
care to go without you. Thought I'd wait till some time when 
you could go. Wasn't I considerate ? 

Ruth (coolly). Very. 

Roger. Why, Ruth, what's the matter? Were you up too 
late at the dance last night ? 

Ruth. No later than I often am. 

Roger. Then what is the matter? 

Ruth. Nothing. 

Mary (peeping out). It sames to me she's got a chill. 

Roger. Yes, there is. Tell me, Ruth. Didn't you like it 
because I sent Elsie after you this morning instead of coming 
myself? 

Ruth. Nonsense ! Of course that was all right. 

Roger. Then what is it ? 

Ruth (turning away). Nothing — ^thatis (Hesitates, 

then turns toward him.) I have made up my mind at last, 
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RogeTi and I am ready to give you your answer now. I told 
you I would answer your question to-day, and the answer is— 
no. 

Roger {coming toward her). Why, Ruth I You don't — 
you can't — surely you can't mean that ? 

Ruth. I do mean it. I have been thinking it over, and I 
have decided not to marry. So I may as well let you know at 
once, and have it over with. 

Roger. But, Ruth, last night — ^I thought — ^you don't mean 
there is somebody else ? 

Ruth. No, I am never going to marry anybody. I don't 
like husbands, and I never mean to be tied to one. 

Roger. You are not serious, Ruth ! 

Ruth {decidedly). Yes, I am, Roger; I mean it. I like 
you, and I have enjoyed our good times together, but I don't 
want to marry you. Last night I thought perhaps I did, but 
now I have decided I don't. I don't want to marry anybody. 
You needn't try to make me change my mind, — I mean what 
I say. 

Roger. You really mean this, Ruth ? 

Ruth. Yes, I really mean it. 

Roger. Then {Hesitates^ looks at her, takes a step 

forward, then turns away,) Then good-bye, Ruth. 

[Exit, L. 

Ruth {looking after him). Well ! That didn't take long, 
I must say. And I didn't suppose Roger would take it like 
that, — why, last night he acted as if he really cared for me. 
But probably he's like all the rest, — love doesn't amount to 
much with men. I'm glad I had sense enough to say no. 
You won't catch me being in the scrape Ethel is in I I think 
I had better see how she's getting on. She may need me to 
brace her up. [Exit, r. 

Mary {scrambling out from behind the screen). The saints 
presarve us I Sure an' there's a hape av throuble goin' on in 
this house this marnin'. There's Mrs. Brown and Miss Cora 
come, that's enough to upset a whole household, an' Miss 
Ethel's goin' to rin afF and lave her husband, not that I blame 
her any, he is that aggeravatin' an* I hope she will tach him a 
lisson, an' now Miss Ruth says she won't marry Mr. Roger, — 
faix, an' she's in the roight av it, I'm thinkin'. Men are all 
aloike, aven Dinny, — he's a man, too. I dunno as he's any 
betther than the rist av thim. Sure an' this is a quare worrold. 
An' here am I a-sthandin' here an' me washin' not out yit I 
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(^Goes toward door f l.) 

Dennis (entering l.). Is it here yez are, Mary Ann? I 
thought yez had a hape av worruk to do this marnin'. And 
why aren't yez in the kitchen a-doin' av it ? 

Mary. Now yez needn't be thryin' to boss me and till me 
what I ought to be doin', Dinnis O'Hara ! 

Dennis. Why, Mary Ann 

Mary. I've made up me moind at last, an' I may as well 
till yez me answer now an' have it over with. If Miss Ruth 
can say no, so can I, an' sure an' we have the bist av raisins. 

Dennis. What do yez mane, Mary Ann ? 

Mary. Faix, an' I jist mane that I won't be afther marryin* 
yez at all, at all. Nor it's not anybody that Mary Ann 
O'Connor will marry. It's mesilf that don't loike husbands, 
an' I niver mane to be tied to one. 

Dennis. Sure, an' yez don't mane that, Mary Ann ! 

Mary. Dade an' I do, thin, Dinnis. 1 loike yez, an' I've 
been havin' a good toime with yez, but I don't want to marry 
yez. I'm niver goin' to marry anybody. Yez needn't be 
afther thryin' to make me change me moind, — I mane what I 
say. 

Dennis. Very will, thin, it's not Dinnis O'Hara that will 
be botherin' yez any more. Good-day to yez. Miss O'Connor I 

(Bows lowy marches off l.) 

Mary. Faix, an' that didn't take long, ayther ! Sure an' 
it's not hard to refuse a man, — I can do it as well as Miss 
Ruth. Now that's afF me moind, an' I'll jist be afther 
a-finishin' me washin'. \^Exitf L. 

Ethel (entering vl.^ wearing hat ^ carrying Jacket and small 
hand-bag which she sets down; has gloves). Dear me, I 
don't know whether I'm doing right or not, but it does seem 
to me I can't stay in this house another day, — especially now 
Amelia is here. I don't see why Morton should always take 
her side. They both are so unreasonable. Morton used to 
act as if he cared for me, and I can't understand why he has 
changed. Ruth says I haven't treated him in the right way, 
and this will bring him to his senses, but what should I do if 
it doesn't? 

Morton (entering r.). Ethel, I wish you would 

Why, where are you going ? I should think you had work 
enough to do this morning without going off somewhere. 
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Ethel {putting on her gloves^ speaking quietly). You 
will have to get some one else to do your work, Morton. 

MoKTON {surprised). What? 

Ethel. If you and Amelia disapprove of me and of what 
I do so much, you can get somebody else to run your house. 
I shall not stay here and endure such treatment any longer. 

Morton. What do you mean ? 

Ethel. Just what I say. You have no right to talk to me 
the way you do, neither has Amelia any right to come here 
and criticise me and find fault with my housekeeping. I shall 
not stand it any longer. When you are ready to apologize 
and to assure me that I shall not be insulted again in the home 
you have given me, I will come back, but not before. (Picks 
up bag and jacket ; walks toward door l. Turns as she 
reaches it, and looks back.) I mean what I say, Morton. Do 
you understand ? {Stands looking back at him, hand on door- 
knob. He stands staring at her^ too astonished to speak.) 



CURTAIN 
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ACT II 

SCENE.— 7%^ Barclays' kitchen. Time, the following Fri- 
day afternoon. Doors R. and L. Window r. c. Door 
to pantry L. Blue flame stove L. with two fiat-irons on 
middle* burner. Ironing-board R. near window. Small 
table L. c. with water pail and dipper^ also teakettle. Shelf 
on wall at back of stage^ on which are a tin can with tea^ 
a hammer and a box. Rocking-chair r. Two other 
kitchen chairs. Hook in wall r., on which are white apron, 
big calico apron and dust-pan. 

Mary {is ironing). Sure an* it ain't very aftin that Mary 
Ann O'Connor is doin' her ironin' this late in the week. It's 
mesilf that wishes Mrs. Brown would go away and lave us in 
pace. It's wan thing afther anither she's given me to do, an' 
she says this house is goin' to be clane for once in its loife, — 
jist as if Miss Ethel didn't know ivery bit as much about 
icapin' house as Mrs. Brown hersilf. (Glances at clock,) 
Faix, an' it's toime I put over the taykittle. It'll be toime for 
tay before I know it, an' that stove takin' half the day to git 
it loighted, bad 'cess to it ! (Puis iron on stove ^ takes teakettle 
and goes to water pail,) Did I iver ! Here's the wather pail 
empty agin. Dinny used to kape it full for me, so he did, but 
niver a koind look can a poor girrul git frim him now. 

(Shakes her head and sighs , picks up pail,) 

RxTTH (entering b.,, carrying parasol), Mary Ann, I'm 
going to walk, but I'll be back in time for supper. Is there 
anything we need at the store ? 

Mary (setting down pail), I guess not. Miss Ruth. I 
thought maybe we'd be afther havin' some salad, an' Miss 
Cora's been coaxin' me to make a shortcake, an' so I thought 
maybe I would to-night. 

Ruth (going toward door l.). That would be very nice. 

Mary. Miss Ruth (Hesitates,) 

Ruth (turning). Yes, what is it ? 

Mary. Would yez moind tillin' me whin Miss Ethel is 
comin' back? 

30 
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Ruth {hesitating). Why — I don*t know, Mary Ann. Be- 
fore long, I hope. 

Mary. Sure, an' I hope so too. Miss Ruth, for kapin* 
house for Mrs. Brown is what I don't loike. To hear her talk, 
ye'd think she did a hape av worruk, but faix an' she don't; 
she jist loikes to sthand around an' boss an' see me worruk. 
I've tuk notice this wake, what wid her a-talkin' so big, an' 
the most av the worruk done in this house has been done by 
me an' by you, Miss Ruth, I'm thinkin'. Sure an' I wouldn't 
go to live in her house for twice the wages I gits now, an' I 
won't sthand it here in this house wid her thryin' to boss me 
much longer, that I won't ! 

RxTTH. Why, Mary Ann, you won't desert us, will you? 

Mary. I don't want to go aff an' lave yez. Miss Ruth, but 
what wid Miss Ethel gone, an' that woman in this house, an' 
Miss Cora, I don't loike it here at all at all. It's a bad wake 
it's bin, Miss Ruthie darlint, an' it's bin hard for you too, I'm 
thinkin', what wid Mr. Roger not comin' here no more, nor 
Dinny, ayther. 

Ruth. Why, Mary Ann, what do you 

Mary. Sure an' I mane no offince, an' I'm glad I sint 
Dinny about his business, for I won't let any man be bossin' 
me, but it do same quare not to have Dinny hangin' around, 
an' he was always good about kapin' the wather pail full, I 
will say that for him. Faix, an' it's quare a man can't be 
good frinds wid a girrul an' have a good toime widout 
botherin' the loife out av her askin' her to marry him, ain't it 
now, Miss Ruth? {Goes to ironing again.) 

Ruth. So it is, Mary Ann. {Aside,) Roger hasn't been 
near me this week. I don't see why he should avoid me as if 
I were the plague, just because I refused him. 

Mary. Sure an' it's — ain't that an automo-bile? {Glances 
out of the window.) It's Mr. Roger in his machine, I'm 
thinkin'. 

Ruth {looking out windotti). It does look like him. 

Mary. Maybe he'll be sthoppin' here to take yez to ride, 
Miss Ruth. No, there he goes, whizzin' roight by the house, 
wid niver so much as a look this way. An' who was that on 
the front sate wid him, did yez notice. Miss Ruth ? It didn't 
look loike Miss Elsie. 

Ruth {turning away from the window). I don't know 
who it was. {Aside.) It doesn't take Roger long to console 
himself. 
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Mary. Sure an' it's men who are the fickle craythures. 
They are no good at all at all, and we won't have anything 
more to do wid thim, will we. Miss Ruth ? 

Ruth. Indeed we won't, Mary Ann. {Aside.) Wouldn't 
Mrs. Amelia be shocked if she could hear Mary Ann talking 
this way to me ? 

Mary. No, I've made up me moind, an' niver a man av 
thira all will Mary Ann O'Connor be afther a-marryin', an* 
I'm sure ivery sinsible girrul ought to say the same. 

Ruth. That's true enough, and that's just what I say. 
I'm never going to marry any one, either. 

Mary. Good for yez. Miss Ruthie, darlint ! 

Ruth. Well, I must go. (^Goes toward door. Speaks 
aside.) I wanted to stop to see Ethel, and now is my chance, 
while Roger is away. Perhaps she will know who that girl is. 
(Aloud.) I'll be back in time for supper, Mary Ann. 

[Exity L. 

Mary. All roight, Miss Ruth. Sure an' it's hersilf that's 
the swate pretty girrul, an' it's a plisure to worruk for her, that 
it is. She's not too proud to sthop an' talk a bit wid an Irish 
girrul, bliss her swate face ! ( Goes to stove to change her 
irons.) If 1 haven't bin afther forgittin' all about the tay- 
kittle ! An' I don't belave I turned on the ither burner, 
nayther. 

Mrs. B. {entering r.). Mary Ann, I wish you would make 
me a cup of tea. My head doesn't feel right, and I am sure a 
cup of good hot tea, made with fresh water, would make it feel 
better. 

Mary. All roight, mum. 

Mrs. B. {sitting down). Make it immediately. Don't 
wait to light another burner, use the one you have. The 
. ironing can wait. 

Mary {turning toward her). If yez plaze, mum, I'm 
roight in the midst av me ironin', an' I'd loike to git it down 
before it's toime for supper. If yez can wait 

Mrs. B. I don't care to wait. Do as I tell you immediately, 
Mary Ann ; don't let me have to speak twice. The ironing 
can wait till after supper or until to-morrow if it is necessary. 

Mary {going toward water pail, muttering). Sure an* 
me ironin' has waited long enough alriddy. It's mesilf that's 
tired av puttin' it aff an' puttin' it aff, jist because yez have 
something ilse for me to do. 

Mrs. B. {sharply). What do you say? I want you to 
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distinctly understand, Mary Ann, that so long as Mrs. Barclay 
is away I am mistress here, and you must obey ray orders with- 
out question. Now make the tea immediately. (^Aside.) 
Ethel always was too easy with her servants, but I'll soon have 
Mary Ann trained. 

Mary. If yez plaze, mum. Miss Ethel always 

Mrs. B. (sharply), Mary Ann, why do you always call 
her Miss Ethel ? You know very well she is married and her 
name is Mrs. Barclay. Be careful to call her that in the 
future. 

Mary. Sure an' I've known Miss Ethel iver since she was 
that hoigh (measuring distance from floor with her hand), 
an' I've always called her Miss Ethel, an' so long as Miss 
Ethel hersilf don't moind I don't say why yez should be afther 
moindin*. 

Mrs. B. How dare you stand there and answer me back 
like this ? I never allow such impertinence in my servants for 
an instant I 

Mary. If yez plaze, mum, I might be afther remoindin' 
yez that I'm not wan av your servants I 

Mrs. B. How dare you I I shall report your conduct to 
my brother, and it shall not go unpunished, I assure you. I 
have had about as much impudence from you this week as I 
can stand, and if you are not careful you'll find yourself with- 
out a place, and I shall certainly not give you a character if 
you try to get another situation. 

Mary. Faix, an' I've got a char-ac-ter av me own, an' I 
don't want yez to give me any av yours ! An' it's not mesilf 
that would be sorry to foind mesilf widout this place, for a 
hard place it's bin this last wake wid Miss Ethel gone ; not that 
I blame her for goin' afther yesilf an' Miss Cora came 

Mrs. B. (rising angrily), Mary Ann ! Do you know 
what you are saying ? 

Mary. Dade an' I do, mum, an' I've bin wishin' I could 
say it all the wake, an' I'll have me say out now. {Hands on 
hips.) I packed me trunk Monday night an' me valise, too, 
an' I'm riddy to go any minute, an' I wouldn't have sthayed 
this long if it hadn't bin for Miss Ruth, an' me a-thinkin' 
maybe Mr. Morton would be sindin' yez home an' gittin' Miss 
Ethel back again. 

Mrs. B. Mary Ann, if you dare 

Mary. Faix an' I dare say what I plaze, mum, an' I'll till 
yez now that I've had all av ye bossin' this wake I can sthand, 
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an* not anitber hour will I sthay in this house takin' orders 
from yez ! Mary Ann O'Connor is no slave, she's an honest 
girrul earnin' an honest livin*, an' she desarves honest 
tratemint, which is what nobody gits from yez, I'm thinkin*. 
An* now I'll jist be takin* me valise an' go, an' I'll be sindin' 
for me trunk jist as soon as Dinny can git it, an* yez can finish 
the ironin' yersilf an' make yer own tay. Not anither sthep do 
I take for yez. An' I'll jist be havin* yez understhand I mane 
what 1 say ! 

{Nods head defiantly and stares at Mrs. B. , who stares 
back but says nothing, Mary glances at stove y turns off 
burner^ which is lighted^ throws down her ironing-holder^ 
marches across room and exits R.) 

Mrs. B. (sinking down in chair). What a horrid creature ! 
The idea of her daring to talk to me in such a manner ! But 
it all comes from Ethel's training, — she has simply let that girl 
run over her. It's lucky I came here to look after things, or 
there would be a perfectly disgraceful state of affairs here soon. 
Morton had better be thankful he has a sister. I did think it 
was very inconsiderate of Ethel to go away this week, but I 
don't know but what it was best, for I will attend to things and 
see that Morton is taken care of properly. 

Morton {entering l.). You here, Amelia? Where is 
Mary Ann ? I thought I would tell her to have supper early, 
for I'm hungry. I've had a long ride, but I saw the man I 
wanted, and I'm glad that matter is off my mind. I'm tired 
now, though. {Sits down!) 

Mrs. B. You can be sure of one thing, Morton, Mary Ann 
won't get your supper for you to-night. 

Morton {in surprise^. What's the matter ? Is she sick? 

Mrs. B. No, I have discharged her. 

Morton. Discharged Mary Ann ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, I have. I don't intend to have any more 
impertinence from that creature. The next girl you have I'll 
pick out for you myself, and you'll find her more respectful 
than Mary Ann is, 1 promise you. I won't stay in a house 
with a girl who talks up to me the way Mary Ann does. 

Morton. Why, I'm sorry if she was disrespectful. But — 
when is she going ? 

Mrs. B. Immediately. She is up -stairs now getting on her 
things. 
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Morton. Where is she going ? 

Mrs. B. Tm sure I don't know, and I don't care. But I 
do know she won't stay in the same house with me another 
day. 

Morton. But — who is going to do the work here ? 

Mrs. B. I don't know. I'll write to a friend about a girl I 
have in mind, and she'll probably be here by the first of next 
week. Meanwhile, you can get in one of the neighbors' girls 
to do the work. 

Morton. That isn't so easy. We tried to get somebody in 
the spring when Mary Ann was sick, but we couldn't find any- 
body around here. 

Mrs. B. Then Ethel will have to come home. 

Morton (walkinf^ to window ; speaking aside). That isn't 
so easy, dther. (Aloud,) I doubt if — if Ethel will be home 
this week. 

Mrs. B. Then Ruth will have to take hold and help. I'm 
sure you can't expect me to do much, Morton, in the delicate 
state of my health. I took care of Cora in her sickness, and 
my nerves were completely shattered at the end, and I came 
here to get an entire rest. 

Mary (entering r., wearing a large hat with flower s^ car- 
rying coat on her arm ; has valise). Me trunk is all strapped 
riddy, an' I'll be sindin' Dinny afther it as soon as I know 
where it's to go to. An' if yez could make it convenient to 
give me me wages now I'd loike it, but if not yez can sind it 
to me. 

Morton (going toward her). Mary Ann, hadn't you bet- 
ter wait until the first of the week before leaving us? By that 
time perhaps we can find somebody else to take your place, 
and 

Mrs. B. Morton, I don't care to have that creature stay in 
this house another day. She insv.lted me, and 

Mary. Dade an' yez needn't be worryin', mum, I don't 
want to sthay in the house wid yez another day, ayther. We're 
agreed on that. Mr. Barclay, yez can till your sisther to be 
afther a-doin' the worruk. It'll be a change for her, I'm 
thinkin'. An' maybe ye'll foind yez won't loike her ways as 
well as yez did Miss Ethel's. An' if Miss Ethel comes back 
an' wants me to hilp her, afther your coompany is gone, I'll 
coom, but I'll not coom before. An' I'll not be botherin' yez 
now aboot me wages, seein' as how me an' this lady don't foind 
it agray-able to sthay in the same room togither, but I'll jist sind 
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yez me addriss an' yez can be afther a-sindin' the money. 
Good-afthernoon to yez. {Bows, walks off i.,, head in air,) 

Mrs. B. The impudence of her 1 Morton, did you ever in 
all your life see such a — ^such a creature f How you have 
managed to stand her all this time I don't see. 

Morton. I don't remember ever hearing her talk that way 
to Ethel. 

Mrs. B. {sharply). But she wouldn't dare talk this way if 
Ethel had properly trained her. I always told you, Morton, 
that Ethel didn't know how to manage her servants. And this 
whole house was in a disgraceful state of affairs when I came. 
It's lucky I came when I did. 

Morton {turning to window). Is it ? {Aside.) I don't 
think this has been a very comfortable week. 

Mrs. B. It certainly is. By the time Ethel comes back I'll 
have everything running smoothly, and I'm sure I hope she'll 
have sense enough to keep it so. When is she coming back ? 

Morton. I don't know. I wish you'd tell me, Ameha, 
what we are going to do now without any girl to do the work. 

Cora {running in L.). Say, mamma, where is Mary Ann 
going? And isn't that a funny hat she had on? Did you see 
all the flowers? I asked her where she was going, but she 
wouldn't answer me; she just went right on. 

Mrs. B. You must never speak to her again, pet. That 
creature doesn't deserve to have decent people speak to her. 

Cora. Why, mamma, what has Mary Ann done ? 

Mrs. B. She insulted me, and I have sent her away. 

Cora. Sent her away? Isn't she coming back? 

Mrs. B. No, she isn't. 

Cora. Why, mamma, she said she would make me a short- 
cake for supper, and I'm awful hungry. Don't send her away 
till after supper. I'll call her back. {Turns to door.) 

Mrs. B. No, you mustn't call her back, Cora. Why, I 
thought you didn't like Mary Ann. Don't you remember how 
she shook you, and drove you out of the kitchen ? 

Cora. Yes, I know it, but she makes awful good things to 
eat. 

Mrs. B. She'll never make anything more in this house, so 
long as I stay here. 

Cora. Who is going to get supper? I'm most starved. 

Morton. That's what I'd like to know. Amelia, can't 
you 

Mrs. B. Why, Morton, you know I can't do any work, in 
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my state of health. I came here to get an entire rest. Call 
Miss Carter ; she will have to get the supper. And tell her to 
make me a cup of tea as soon as possible. 

Morton (Jn a relieved tone). Of course, Ruth will help 
us. Call her, Cora. 

Cora. She isn't here. She went to walk a while ago, and 
I asked her if I could go too, and she said no, I'd get too tired, 
she was going so far. I don't know where she went, but I guess 
she won't be home very soon. Maybe she was going to stay to 
supper. 

Morton. Perhaps she was going to the Stuarts'. She and 
Miss Elsie are great friends. In that case she may not be home 
till ten o'clock. 

Mrs. B. How provoking ! Well, Morton, you and Cora 
will have to get supper. Doubtless you will find plenty to eat 
in the refrigerator, so it won't take you long. I declare, I feel 
all unstrung, after that scene with Mary Ann. I don't feel 
able to sit up. Hand me that fan, Cora. I hope I'm not going 
to faint. 

Morton. Drink a glass of water, Amelia. {Goes to water 
pail.) Thunder ! the pail is empty. Never mind, I'll get you 
some as soon as I can. Hadn't you better go and lie down ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, I think I will. Make me a cup of tea, 
Morton, as soon as possible. Doubdess I'll feel better after 
supper. [Exity r. 

Cora. She'll wait till the dishes are washed, though. 
Uncle Morton, did you know mamma would rather boss other 
folks than do the work herself? 

Morton. Hush, Cora, you shouldn't say such things. 

{Takes up water pail and goes to door l.) 

Cora. Why not, when it's true? Shouldn't people al- 
ways speak the truth ? 

Morton. Well — er — usually. I'm going to get some water. 
Turn on the stove, will you ? \Exity l. 

Cora. How do I do it, Uncle Morton ? Oh, he's gone. 
Well, maybe I can find out. {Goes toward stove.) I saw 
Mary Ann whirling round those round things. {Turns on 
middle burner.) Mean old thing, I should think she might 
have left the burner lighted, if she wouldn't stay long enough 
to get supper. And she promised to make me a shortcake. I 
hope she's left something good to eat in the house. And any- 
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how, Uncle Morton will let me help him get supper, and Mary 
Ann was always driving me out of the kitchen. What can I 
do first, I wonder ? 

MOKTON (entering with water pail), Cora, do you know 
where the tea is ? 

Cora. Yes, it's in a tin can on the shelf. I'll get it. I 
love to measure out tea. {She gets can from shelf. Tries to 
get off cover ^ it sticks y she takes hammer and pounds it ; the 
cover flies off and the tea goes on the floor.) Oh, dear, Uncle 
Morton, just look at this. 

Morton. You ought to be careful, Cora. 

Cora. Well, I didn't know the cover comes off like that. 
You can clean it up, while I fill the teakettle. 

{Seizes teakettle^ fills it full of water, and puts it on the end 
burner,) 

Morton {getting down on his knees and scraping up tea 
with his hands). I should think you'd better do this yourself. 

Cora. Well, I didn't want to. What are we going to have 
for supper ? 

Morton. I don't know. Look in the refrigerator and see 
what there is. 

Cora {looking around). Where is it ? 

Morton. Why, you know, on the porch by the back door. 

Cora. Oh, yes, I know. [Exit, l. 

Morton. It's inconvenient, having Mary Ann leave just 
now, but we'll get along. {Strikes match, and tries to light 
end burner under the teakettle.) Housekeeping is easy enough. 
Why doesn't this burner light ? Perhaps I'll have to wait a 
minute longer. 

Cora {entering with a dish in each hand). There isn't 
anything there but some succotash and some cold potatoes, and 
a pitcher of milk. 

Morton. We'll warm up the succotash ; that will do, with 
plenty of bread and butter and tea. 

Cora. I'll get a pan to put the succotash in. 

(Puts dishes on ironing table ; goes in pantry^ 

Morton. Cora is really quite helpful. I don't see why 
Mary Ann should object to having her in the kitchen. Amelia 
is right ; Ethel did give in to her fancies too much. {Tries to 
light burner again.) Now there's this stove. Mary Ann 
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didn't like it to use when she had much work to do, but I'm 
sure it's much better than our regular kitchen stove, and I'm 
glad I took that down. Why in thunder doesn't this light ? 

Cora {coming back with saucepan). Here's the pan. 
Now I'll put it over, — let me see. (^Glances around^ sets pan 
on floor near stove ^ takes dish from ironing table.') Oh, dear, 
those old irons are in my way. (Puts dish on floor by pan, 
picks up iron, and drops it quickly. It falls on dish and 
smashes it,) 0-oh ! 

Morton. What have you done ? 

Cora. I didn't know the old iron was hot. Mary Ann 
must have been ironing, and only just turned off the burner. 

(Picks up iron carefully with holder,) 

Morton. You ought to have been careful. Now we won't 
have any succotash for supper. Well, get a cloth and clean it 
up. 

Cora. All right. 

(Puts pieces of dish into the dust-pan, seizes apron from 
hook and wipes up the floor.) 

Morton (trying to light end burner), I'd like to know 
what we are going to eat, anyhow. Great Scott, I would like 
to know why this burner won't light. (Turns,) Cora, what 
are you doing ? I do believe you've taken one of your Aunt 
Ethel's white aprons ! 

Cora. Well, it was the only thing I saw handy. 

[^Exit, L., carrying apron and dust-pan. 

Morton (taking down teapot and measuring tea into it), 
I'm afraid Amelia won't get her cup of tea very soon. Well, I 
can't help it, — I should think she might have got the supper 
to-night, anyhow. 

Cora (entering). There's plenty of bread and butter, any- 
how. Uncle Morton. The bread is in the pantry; I'll go and 
cut that. (Goes in pantry,) 

Morton. Bread is all very well, but I must say I want 
something to go with it. This is nice for a hungry man, I 
must say, to come home and find nothing to eat and nobody 
to get him anything. I must confess this never happened when 
Ethel was here. 

Cora (screaming), O-oh ! Oh, dear ! (Enters holding 
one finger in the other hand,) 0-oh, Uncle Morton ! 
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Morton. What is the matter now ? 

Cora. I've cut my finger with that horrid old bread knife I 
Oh, dear ! 

MoKTON. You ought to have been careful. Let me look 
at i . {Looks at finger.) 

Cora. Oh, it hurts ! Just see it bleed ! 

Morton. Nonsense, that isn't a bad cut at all. You are 
more frightened than hurt. Here, 1*11 do it up for you. 
{Takes towel and wraps around her hand,) Now go and sit 
down. I think I can get supper better without you. 

Cora {settling herself comfortably in rocking-chair) . Wh y, 
Uncle Morton, that's just what Mary Ann says, and I just love 
to help in the kitchen. 

Morton {trying to light burner), I don't believe I blame 
Mary Ann for wanting you kept out of her kitchen. Why in 
thunder won't this burner light? 

Cora {giggling). Why, Uncle Morton, 'twasn't that burner 
I turned on, 'twas the middle one. 

Morton {lighting middle burner). Why on earth couldn't 
you say so ? 

Cora. I supposed you'd notice. I heard you tell Mary 
Ann you wouldn't have any trouble with this stove, you knew 
how it went. 

Morton. Well, I shan't have any trouble now. {Takes 
off iron, and puts teakettle on burner.) Now what are we 
going to have to eat? {Goes in pantry , comes back with large 
paper bag,) What is in here, I wonder? 

{Opens it and looks in; bag slips from his hand and pota- 
toes roll over the floor,) 

Cora {giggling). Those are potatoes. Uncle Morton! 

Morton. So I see. {Picks them up.) I should think 
Mary Ann might find a better place to keep a few potatoes 
than a big paper bag like this. {Goes in pantry.) 

Cora. Say, Uncle Morton, I'm getting awful hungry. I 
wish you'd tell Mary Ann to come back and make us a short- 
cake. 

Morton {coming back), Cora, you go and find your mother 
and tell her she's got to come and get supper. I can't find 
anything to eat. 

Cora. All right. I shall starve if I wait for you to get it. 

[Exit, r. 

Morton. Great Scott, I don't know what we're going to 
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do. Amelia ought to have had more sense than to discharge 
Mary Ann just now, unless she was willing to take hold and do 
the work herself. I remember I used to think Amelia was 
lazy and wanted other people to do the work when she was at 
home, but I supposed now she was married and had a home of 
her own she had changed. Fm sure one would think so, to 
hear her talk to Ethel and tell her what she ought to do. I 
don't know, — maybe Ethel wasn't so much to blame, after all. 

Cora {entering R.). Mamma says you can't expect her to 
do all the work ; she came here to get a rest, and all she wants 
for supper is some toast and tea. And she says you can find 
something to eat that will do for now, and when Ruth Carter 
comes back she can get something. 

Morton. There's no telling when Ruth will be back, and 
I'd Hke to know how I'm going to make toast on that stove. 

Cora. I don't know. Mamma says her head aches, and 
she wishes you'd hurry up and make her tea. 

Morton. Great Scott ! Ethel was always able to get 
supper, if her head did ache a little. 

Cora. Say, Uncle Morton, what did Aunt Ethel go away 
for this week, anyhow? Mamma says she thinks it's funny. 
She says it wasn't very polite, and she says if Aunt Ethel had 
stayed she could have told her a few things about running this 
house and Mary Ann. Say, what did you marry her for, any- 
how ? Mamma says 

Morton. Oh, do keep still I 

Cora. Well, mamma says if you'd only married the girl 
she picked out for you 

Morton. Cora, you run outdoors and play. 

Cora. Why, Uncle Morton, I don't want to, and I'm 

Morton. Never mind, you do as I tell you and run along. 

Cora. I'll tell my mamma you won't let me stay in the 
kitchen. She told Mary Ann 

Morton. Tell your mother if you want to, but do run 
along now. {Exit Cora unwillingly^ L.) Thunderation, I 
don't blame Mary Ann for not wanting that child around in 
her way. It's enough to drive any one crazy to hear her 
chatter. Perhaps Ethel had a good reason for not liking to 
have her here, but I didn't realize it before. 

Mrs. B. {entering R.). Morton, isn't my tea ready yet? 
Seems to me you are very slow. 

Morton (shortly), I can't help it if I am. 

Mrs. B. {going to stove and putting hand on side of teakettle). 
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Why, this water isn't even warm yet. What have you been 
doing all this time? {Lifts teakettle,) Gracious, Morton, 
this is full of water ; you don't need nearly as much as this just 
for a little tea. Haven't you any common sense? 

Morton. If you've got any common sense you'll stay out 
here and get supper. Cora filled that teakettle, I didn't. 
Here I am just about starved, and 

Mrs. B. Don't get cross, Morton. 

Morton. It's enough to make a saint cross. What did 
you discharge Mary Ann for, I'd like to know ? Who did you 
think was going to get supper? I'd like to know why you 
can't do it, if you take it on yourself to send away my servants. 
Ethel never 

Mrs. B. Why isn't Ethel here to look after things herself, 
I'd like to know, Morton Barclay? 

Morton. I wish to gracious she was here, instead of you ! 

Mrs. B. Morton ! 

Morton. 1 certainly do. Ethel had her faults, but at 
least she kept things comfortable, and she always got along all 
right with Mary Ann. And you have made trouble in this 
house ever since you came here Tuesday morning, and 

Mrs. B. {drawing herself uf), Morton, you forget to 
whom you are talking. I am your sister, and I am ten years 
older than you. (He looks at her as if about to speak ^ 
hesitates, and turns away,) As for getting supper to-night, 
why don't you telephone for Miss Carter to come home? The 
Stuarts have a 'phone, haven't they? 

Morton. That's so; I hadn't thought of that. 

Mrs. B. I think instead of finding fault with me, you had 
better look after things here yourself, so long as your wife is 
not home. 

Morton. I'll 'phone to Ruth now. \Exit, r. 

Mrs. B. (sitting down). Dear me, how foolishly Morton 
does act ! And I haven't got my cup of tea yet. I'm sure 
mother taught him how to do a few things like that, when he 
was living home, and as for supper to-night, I am sure Mary 
Ann must have left things enough, and it is a very simple mat- 
ter to set them on the table. 

Dennis (entering l., pulling in Cora, 7vho hangs back). 
Yis, yez will, coom in here now ! If yez plaze, Mr. Barclay 
— oh, is it yesilf, Mrs. Brown ? 

Mrs. B. (rising). Dennis, what are you doing? Let go 
of my daughter this instant ! 
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Dennis (Jetting go of Cora). If yez plaze, mum, I was 
adorn* me worruk around the barn, an* Miss Cora came 
monkcyin' around, an* she 

Cora. Well, Uncle Morton told me to go out to play, so I 
did. Say, mamma, he wouldn't let me stay in the kitchen. 
Wasn*t he mean? 

Dennis. If yez plaze, mum, Miss Cora 

Cora. I wasn't doing any harm, mamma, I was just 

Dennis. I was jist a-goin' to wash off the carriage a bit, 
mum, an' I had me force pump in a pail of wather, an' Miss 
Cora got to foolin' wid it an' sint the wather all over the 
cushions an' the robe an' 

Cora. I just wanted to see how it worked, and 

Dennis. An' so I coom in to till Mr. Barclay he'll have to 
be afther a-kapin' Miss Cora out av mischief. That's all, mum. 

Cora. He shook me, mamma, and he said I needed a good 
whipping. 

Dennis. An' so she does, mum, axin' yer pardon. Maybe 
it would kape her out av mischief for as much as foive minutes. 

Mrs. B. Dennis, you have said quite enough. I never in 
all my life saw such impertinent servants as there are in this 
house. I shall report your conduct to Mr. Barclay, and with- 
out doubt he will discharge you. Now leave this room 
instantly. 

Dennis. Lave, is it, mum? Faix, an' it's mesilf that's 
been thinkin' I'd lave before this, only I've been waitin' for 
Mary Ann to make up her moind aboot 

Mrs. B. Dennis, did you hear what I said ? Leave this 
room 1 

Morton (entering r.). The wire was busy, so I'll have to 
try again in a few minutes. I never saw such service in all my 
experience with telephones. Why, what's the matter now ? 

Mrs. B. This Irishman has been insulting my daughter, 
and I want him discharged, 

Morton. Why, what 

Cora. He shook me, Uncle Morton, just because I tried 
his old pump, and it was in a pail of water, and the old cush- 
ions were in the way and they got wet. 

Morton. He shook you, did he? Well, I don't know as 
I blame him. 

Mrs. B. Morton ! You shouldn't talk so before the serv- 
ants ; I told Dennis to leave, and 

Morton. See here, Amelia, this has gone quite far enough. 
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I am perfectly capable of discharging my own servants. As 
for Cora, I want you to see what you can do about keeping her 
out of mischief hereafter. Do you understand ? 

Mrs. B. Morton, do you mean to insult your sister, too ? 

Morton. Come, come, Amelia, don't be foolish. There's 
no insulting about it. You must remember you are a guest 
here ; you are not the mistress of this house, and so long as 
you stay here you must not interfere with my servants. 

Mrs. B. Things have come to a pretty pass if I can't say a 
word in my own brother's house when I see things going wrong ! 
ril go home to-morrow if 

Morton. Perhaps it would be just as well I 

Mrs. B. Morton ! ; 

Morton. You are welcome to stay here, so long as you re- 
member you are a guest, but I can't have you interfering with 
my affairs. 

Mrs. B. {glaring at him^ then turning toward door r.). 
Come, Cora, I see we are not wanted here. We'll go up-stairs 
and pack, and leave here the first thing in the morning. 

(Takes Cora's hand and pulls her toward door,) 

Cora {holding back). But, mamma, I want my supper ! 

Mrs. B. Hush, Cora ! I have no doubt your uncle grudges 
what Httle we eat, and we won't trouble him any longer. 

[Exit with Cora, r. 

Morton. I suppose the child is hungry, but I don't know 
what to give her to eat. Amelia certainly is trying, and I don't 
know as I blame Ethel for not liking to have her visit here. 
And Cora's capacity for mischief 

Dennis {coughing), Axin' yer pardon, sor 

Morton (turning). Oh, you there yet, Dennis ? 

Dennis. Yis, sor. Aboot Miss Cora, sor, she was that 
thryin' I lost me timper, but I didn't mane no harm, sor. 

Morton. No harm was done, I'm sure, — though of course 
you ought not to have shaken her. I say, Dennis, do you know 
how to cook ? 

Dennis {looking surprised). What, sor? 

Morton. Do you know how to cook ? I can't find a thing 
to eat but cold potatoes, and those don't appeal to a hungry 
man, and I don't know what to do. Can you make a short- 
cake ? 

Dennis. Faix, sor, many's the toime I've watched Mary 
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Ann make wan av thim, an' maybe if I had a book av re- 
sates 

Morton. But I don't know where there is a receipt book. 

Dennis. Well, sor, I can boil eggs. 

Morton. The very thing ! Go to work and boika dozen 
or so, will you ? And TU try the 'phone again and see if I can 
get Miss Carter, [Exit, R. 

Dennis. Well, I niver ! This is the first toime that iver I 
had to git me own meals in this house, an' the masther's, too. 
Now where is Mary Ann, I wonder ? An' where does she kape 
the eggs? (Looks around the room,) Sure, an' I'm hungry 
enough to eat a dozen av thim mesilf. What's in here, I 
wonder? (Takes box down from shelf.) 

Mary (looking in l., wearing hat, but is without coat and 
valise). I don't want to coom in if Mrs. Brown is here. 
(Enters cautiously.) She might — why, Dinny, what are yez 
afther? 

Dennis (turning). Is it yersilf, Mary Ann ? Faix,^an' I'm 
glad to see yez, an' so will the masther be, I'm thinkin'. 

Mary. But what are yez lookin' for, Dinny ? 

Dennis. Lookin' for eggs. 

Mary. Now ye big jay ! Yez know I don't kape the eggs 
on the shilf ; they are in the pantry. 

Dennis. That's so, they are. Well, I don't want any now, 
anyhow. 

Mary. But what are yez afther in here ? 

Dennis. Why, yez see, Mary Ann, the masther is hungry, 
an' so am I, an' not a bite av anythin' to eat is there, so the 
masther told me to be afther boilin' some eggs. 

Mary. Why doesn't Mrs. Brown git the supper ? 

Dennis. She ? Faix, Mary Ann, it's yersilf that knows she 
doesn't loike to worruk. Now yez can git the supper. 

Mary. Dade an' I won't, thin. I'm discharged, I am, an' 
I came back to see if I could git ytz to git me trunk for me. 
It's all strapped riddy an' waitin'. 

Dennis. Discharged; is it ? An' who discharged yez ? 

Mary. Mrs. Brown. 

Dennis. Faix, an' she is discharged hersilf, I'm thinkin'. 
She an' the masther had some worruds, an' .she said she'd be 
goin* home to-morrow in the mam in*. 

Mary. Glory be ! 

Dennis. An' the masther will be that glad to see yez back 
an' gittin' his supper, Mary Ann, that all yez nade to do is to 
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take aff yer hat an' git to worruk the same as ever, an' niver a 
word will he say as to what's over and past. An' sure an' I'm 
that hungry, Mary Ann ! 

Mary. An' not a bite to eat, I remimber now. I 
was goin' to make a big shortcake for supper, an' thin 
to-morrow marnin' I'd do me bakin' for oircr Sunday. An' it's 
past the tay hour, — faix, an' yez must be hungry, Dinny, b'y ! 

Dennis (approaching her). An', Mary Ann, if there ^ould 
be any throuble aboot sthayin' here, — I haven't said no to Mr. 
Reed yit, an' that little house is sthill a-waitin' for yez, Mary 
Ann, if I did say as how I'd niver ask yez agin ! 

Mary. I'll think aboot it, Dinny, an' till yez afther supper. 
Sure an' iverybody in the house must be half-starved, I'm 
thinkin'. {Puts hand on teakettle,) This wather is hot 
enough, an' I'll have tay riddy in a jiffy. {Takes big apron 
from hook,) Whativer am I doin', gittin' tay wid me hat on ! 
I'll rin up an' take it aflf, an' I'll call yez to supper in foive 
minutes, Dinny. [^Exit, r. 

Dennis. Faix, Mary Ann ain't so hard-hearted afther all, 
I'm thinkin'. Her an' me will go up to see Mr. Reed afther 
supper. An' now I'll jist go an' be gittin' the carriage back in 
the barn. [Exit, L. 

Morton (entering r., has book in his hani). The wire is 
still busy, but I've found Ethel's receipt book, and now perhaps 
— why, where is Dennis ? Has he deserted me, too ? ( Glances 
around^ looks in pantry^ then out door L.) Well, Dennis, I 
didn't think that of you. But perhaps he couldn't find any 
eggs, and has gone out to the bam to see if there are any there. 
Well, now I'll see what I can do. ^ Here's an apron ; I might 
as well get rigged if I've got to be cook. (Puts on big apron,) 
Now where is the receipt ? (Looks in book, ) Yes,, here it is. 
I think the flour is in the pantry, so I may as well work in there. 

(Goes in pantry y shuts the door,) 

Ruth (entering l.). Nobody here? I thought Mary Ann 
would have supper all ready, and be telling me how late I am. 
I wonder where she is. It doesn't look as if supper was any- 
where near ready, and I must say I'm hungry. Well, Ethel 
didn't know who that girl was with Roger. I must say it 
hasn't taken him long to console himself, — not that I care at 
all. 

Elsie (entering l. ; is out of breath). Ruth Carter, I'd 
like to know if you are deaf I 
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Ruth. Why, hello, Elsie. No, of course Tm not. What's 
the matter ? 

Elsie. Here I've been chasing you for the last half mile, 
and calling to you, and you wouldn't turn your head an inch. 

Ruth. I didn't hear you. Sit down, do. You're all out 
of breath. 

{They take chairs r. c. Morton looks out of pantry,) 

Morton. There's Ruth, at last ! But I don't want those 
girls to see me with this apron on. (^Vanishes,) 

Elsie. I'd like to know what's the matter, anyhow, Ruth, 
and I've come over to find out. 

Ruth. What's the matter? Why, what do you mean? 

Elsie. What do you mean ? Why haven't you been over 
as often as usual this week ? I haven't seen you but once, 
and then I only just caught a glimpse of you as you slipped 
upstairs to speak to your sister. 

Ruth. Oh, you had company that day, and I didn't want 
to disturb you. I think it's good of you people to let Ethel 
have that room, and that veranda all to herself. I know the 
rest is doing her lots of good. 

Elsie. We are glad to have her there, but I'm afraid we 
can't keep her much longer ; she seems to be getting restless. 
I knew a week's rest would do her good, for she was all tired 
out having so much company. 

Ruth. Yes, Ethel isn't very strong, anyway, and she 

Elsie. Now see here, Ruth Carter, I didn't come here to 
talk about your sister. I came here to talk zboMt you^ and you 
needn't try to switch me off the track. What's the matter ? 

Ruth. Why, nothing, only I've been busy, and you have 
had a good deal of company. 

Elsie. Nonsense ; we haven't had any more than usual, 
and you know most of my friends. Come, now, tell me. 
What is it ? 

Ruth. Why, I've been busier than usual, with Ethel away. 

Elsie. That excuse won't do. There's something wrong 
between you and Roger, I know. I've tried to get it out of 
him, but he won't tell me a word. The poor fellow has been 
going around as glum as can be, and I wish to goodness you 
two would hurry and make up. He hasn't been a bit of good 
all the week. 

Ruth. Oh, he doesn't need me to amuse him. There are 
plenty of other girls around. 
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Elsie. Whom do you mean ? Ruth, you're not jealous, 
are you ? I don't see who — oh, I know ; did you see him go 
by with that girl to-day in his auto ? 

Ruth. Yes. I don't see as he needs me for company. 

Elsie (laughing). Why, you big goose, that was Mrs. 
Pierpont's maid, and Roger took her down to the depot. Mrs. 
Pierpont has been visiting mamma this week, you know, and 
she sent her maid to the city on some errand, I don't know 
what. But that was just this afternoon, and something went 
wrong before that. (^Coaxingfy,) Tell me, Ruthie, that's a 
good girl. I can't see my only brother breaking his heart over 
you, and not try to do a thing to set things right. 

Ruth (turning away). He isn't breaking his heart. 

Elsie. Yes, he is. I know Roger cares for you, and so do 
you. Come, Ruth, what is it ? 

Ruth. Nothing (Hesitates,) If you must know, I 

refused to marry him, that's all. 

Elsie. Refused to marry Roger ? 

Ruth. Yes. You needn't look so surprised. It's no crime 
to refuse to marry your brother, is it ? 

Elsie. No, but — I thought you hked Roger. 

Ruth. So I do, but that's no reason I should want to 
marry him. You see, it's this way. I've decided I don't 
like men, and I don't think they make a bit nice husbands, 
and I don't want to be tied to one for the rest of my life. I 
don't intend to have any man ordering me around, and think- 
ing he can be cross and horrid just whenever it happens to 
suit him, and not pay any regard to my feelings at all. Mar- 
riage is a big risk, and a girl is only being sensible when she 
keeps out of it. 

Elsie. Why, Ruth ! What makes you feel this way all of 
a sudden? Have you been reading the papers too much, 
divorce cases, and so forth ? 

Ruth. No, I don't have to do that. I have an example 
right in my own family. 

(Morton looks outy then draws back,) 

Elsie. Whom do you mean ? Morton Barclay ? 

Ruth. Yes, I do. I know I ought not to mention it, but 
I'm sure you won't tell. I wouldn't be in Ethel's place, mar- 
ried to Morton Barclay, for any amount of money. I liked 
him well enough before they were married, but I've found out 
that men aren't the same after they get married and are sure 
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of the girl. I'm warned in time, that's all, and I'm not going 
to risk it. 

Elsie. Now see here, Ruth Carter, if you are judging 
Roger by Morton Barclay you are making a big mistake. I 
always did think Morton was a disagreeable old thing, and I 
didn't see why your sister should fall in love with him, but 
Roger is different. He's just the best brother that ever lived, 
and he's lovely to mamma, and good sons make good hus- 
bands, you know. You needn't think- men are all alike, be- 
cause they're not, and I think the girl that gets Roger is 
mighty lucky. 

Ruth. Well, you see, I (Hesitates.) 

Elsie. Now, Ruth, use your common sense. You know 
perfectly well that it's all nonsense to say all men are horrid 
just because you think Morton Barclay is. I guess I know 
my brother, and I think Roger is just fine. And I know he 
loves you, and if you are going to refuse to marry him for 
any such silly reason as that, you — you are a big goose, that's 
all! 

Ruth {getting up and walking r. slowly). Well, Elsie, 

Mary {peeping in r.). Now what's the matther ? 
{Draws back,) 

Elsie (following Ruth). Come, Ruthie, think it over, 
and use your common sense. You know Roger loves you, 
and I'd just love to have you for a sister ! (Pauses^ but Ruth 
says nothings looks down. Elsie glances out window^ speaks 
aside.) I do believe there's Roger coming now. I'll send 
him in here to talk to Ruth himself. (Aloud.) Good-bye, 
Ruth ; think over what I've said, won't you ? 

[Exit hastily, l. 

Ruth. Well, I must say Elsie went off in a hurry. I 
wonder what struck her all of a sudden ? 

Mary {entering r.). Yez are back in plinty av toime 
for tay. Miss Ruth. (Looks around.) Now where was I 
afther a-puttin' me apron ? Sure an' I thought I put it on 
that chair. 

Ruth. I don't see it. 

Mary. Nor I naythur. That's quare. Well, I'll be 
afther a-startin' rae shortcake. (Tries pantry door, but 
Morton holds it on the inside.) Well, I niver ! This door's 
stuck so fast I can't git it open 1 (Fulls on it.) 
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Ruth. You* 11 have to get Dennis to help you, Mary Ann. 

Maky (letting go of door; turning). So 1 will. An' 
that makes me think, Miss Ruth, yez know what I was 
a tillin yez a while ago ? I'hat 1 would niver marry anybody ? 

Ruth. Yes, 1 reuiennber. 

Maky. Tve been a-thinkin' av it over, Miss Ruth, and 
Fm thinkia* that afther all men ain't all aloike, and there's 
nothin' loike knowin* how to manage thim. Axin* yer pardon, 
Miss Ruth, I'm thinkin' that Miss Ethel don't know how to 
manage Mr. Morton. She gives in to him too much. I did 
think, afther hearin* the way he talks to her, I wouldn't niver 
dare risk havin' a husband, but afther all, I dunno. Under 
roight tratemint, maybe husbands ain't so bad. Dinny ain't 
loike Mr. Morton, and maybe I could risk it. 

Ruth. So you are going back on your principles, Mary 
Ann? 

Mary. I dunno aboot that, Miss Ruth, but afther Mrs. 
Brown sint me away from here I was thinkin' 'twould be noice 
to have a home av me own where there couldn't nobody dis- 
charge me. And afther all, Dinny is that noice, and it do 
same lonesome loike not to have him around, and I guiss I could 
manage him if I was to thry. 

Ruth. Well, it's for you to decide. 

Mary. Vis, Miss Ruth. An' axin' yer pardon, Mr. Roger 
is that noice, too, not a bit loike Mr. Morton, and I'm thinkin' 
maybe I'd dare risk it with him, if I was a girl as cared for 
him, Miss Ruth. {Pause, Ruth says nothings but turns 
away and looks down, Mary glances out window^ speaks 
aside.) There's Mr. Roger hisself comin' around the corner av 
the house. I'll skip out av the way. {Aloud,) I'll jist rin out 
and spake to Dinny a minute. Miss Ruth. [Exit hastily^ L. 

Ruth {looking after her). Well, I declare I There goes 
Mary Ann, just as suddenly as Elsie vanished. What is the 
matter with everybody ? At this rate, we'll never have any 
supper. Mary Ann ! Wait a minute ! [^Exit, L. 

Morton {looking out of pantry cautiously, then coming out). 
Whew I They say that listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves, and I've certainly proved it's true. That's what every- 
body thinks of me, is it? I'm a disagreeable old thing, and 
after watching the way I treat my wife, neither Ruth nor Mary 
Ann want to risk marrying anybody ! I do feel flattered ! 
Well, I needn't be cook any longer, anyhow, now Mary Ann is 
back, so I'll get out and let her open the pantry door when she 
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comes in again. I couldn't have those girls catch me in there 
this way. {Takes off apron^ and exit ^ r.) 

Ruth {entering l.). Why, no, Roger. Come in. 

Roger {entering), I don't want to bother yoii, Ruth. I 
won't stay but a minute. 

Ruth. You needn't hurry. There's time enough. 

Roger. You see, I've been planning to go away to-morrow, 
and first I thought I'd go without seeing you again, but then I 
thought perhaps {Hesitates.) 

Ruth. You are going away ? Isn't this rather sudden? 

Roger. Yes, it is, but I (^Hesitates,) I thought per- 
haps it would be best. And at first, as I said, I thought I would 
go without seeing you again, but — I don't want to bother you, 
Ruth, but I just thought I would ask you if you are sure you 
meant what you said Monday ? 

Ruth {looking down). Why, I — I was sure then that I 
meant it. 

Roger {eagerly^ taking her hand). But have you changed 
your mind, Ruth ? 

Ruth. Why, I — I don't know {Some one coughs out- 
side L.) Some one is coming, Rc^er. Don't you want to 
come in the other room ? Or are you in a hurry to get home ? 

Roger. I'm in no hurry. 1 have all the time in the world, 
and I have such a lot to tell you, Ruth ! 

[Exeunt both r., hand in hand, 

Ethel {looking in door L., then entering). No one is here, 
but I thought I heard voices. I don't want to run into Amelia 
the first thing. I wonder where Mary Ann is? I thought 
sure she or Ruth would be here in the kitchen. {Looks 
around,) No signs of anybody. I wonder if they have had 
supper and cleared away so soon. But the teakettle is warm. 
{Walks to stove and feels teakettle, then walks around the 
room,) Everything looks natural here. I feel as if I had 
been away an age. Probably Ruth will say I ought not to 
have come back, but I can't help it ; I just had to come and 
see how things are getting along. 

Morton {entering r.). I'd like to know if Why, 

Ethel ! {Stops short,) 

Ethel (nervously). Yes, Morton. 

Morton. Why, where — where did you come from ? 

Ethel. I — I just walked in. I wanted to see how every- 
thing looked here. 

Morton. Then do you still care anything about your home ? 
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Ethel (looking down), I never said I didn't, Morton. 

Morton {advancing). And — ^and do you care anything at 
all about your husband, Ethel, even if he is a disagreeable old 
thing? 

Ethel {looking up in surprise). What ? 

Morton. Ethel, I've been wishing I knew where you were, 
and I was going to ask Ruth just as soon as I got a chance. I 
have found out a great many things this week since you have 
been away, especially to-day, and I want to ask your pardon. 
I had no right to talk to you the way I did, and it wasn't 
your fault, the trouble there's been with Amelia. I've found 
out how hard she is to get along with. And if you will come 
back 

Ethel {holding out her hand). Of course I will, Morton ! 

Morton {taking it). And I promise you, dear, that I'll 
never 

Mary {entering l.). Now, Dinny, I've got to make me tay 

first an' {Sees them and stops short.) The saints pre- 

sarve us ! {Stares.) 

Dennis {entering l.). What's the matther? Is there a 
ghost in yer pantry ? {Sees the Barclays and stops short.) 
Oh, axin' yer pardon, mum I 

Morton. You needn't be frightened. My wife has come 
home again, that's all. 

Mary. An' it's mesilf that's glad to see yez, mum, an' I 
hope ye' 11 niver go aflF an' lave us agin ! 

Morton. I hope she won't, Mary Ann. 

Elsie {entering L.). Am I intruding? I beg pardon, but 
I want to know if that brother of mine is going to take me 
home in his auto, as he said he would. 

Roger {entering r., with Ruth). Presently, Elsie. Are 
you in a hurry? I'm not. 

Ruth. I thought I heard your voice, Ethel. How did you 
happen to come home so soon ? 

Roger. You have arrived just in time to congratulate me, 
Mrs. Barclay. Ruth has promised to marry me. 

{Takes her hand.) 

Cora {running in r.). I can't help it, mamma, I'm just 
awful hungry. 

Mrs. B. {entering r.). Cora, didn't I tell you Why, 

Ethel ! 
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Cora. Hello, Aunt Ethel ! Hello, Mary Ann. Vm glad 
you've got back. I'm just starving, and won't yoM please get 
me something to eat ? ( Crosses to l.) 

Mary {seizing apron and putting it on). Bliss the child, 
yez must be hungry, an* the same wid all the rist av yez ! I'll 
stir around and have tay riddy in a jiffy. An' I'm that glad 
every thin' has ended foine, an' if ye' 11 forgive me say in' av it, 
I'll jist say Bliss yez all ! 

{Tableau, Morton and Ethel, c. ; Roger and Ruth, r. ; 
Mrs. B., r. c. j Elsie and Cora, l. ; Mary a»^ Dennis, 
L. c.) 
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New Entertainments 



DRILLS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR CHILDREN 

By Harriette Wilbur 

Author of All the Year Round;' ''Little Plays for Little 
Players,'* '*A Dream of Mother Goose " (Jn part), etc. 

A collection of pretty and picturesque drills containing several of un- 
ufiiial novelty and effectiveness. Of the thirteen entertainments the first 
seven are quite new ; the last six have appeared before as independent 
books with good success. All are published complete with diagrams and 
all necessary music that can be reprinted and full instructions for proper 
production. The following list of titles will give a better idea of the 
wuiety and scope of the collection than can be conveyed by any description. 
Price f 2 J cents 

CONTENTS 

A BiLLiKRN Frolic. For eight boys. 

Teddy Bear and Johnny Bear. For eight small boys. 

*<NiD NiD Nodding." For any number of little children Jr^m 
three to six. 

The Workers. For twelve boys. 

A Pop-Corn Ball. For eight, twelve or sixteen gk'ls, tweUfi 
mr thirteen years of age. 

Highland Echoes. For any even number of boys. 

A Yard of Dandelions. For eleven little girls. 

Juvenile Fantastics. For an equal number of girls and boiyi 
Jhm six to nine years old. 

The Butterfly. For any number of primary pupils. 

The Soap-Bubble Drill. For sixteen girls. 

The Tennis Drill. For sixteen girls. 

The Harvesters. For eight boys and eight girls. 

The Bread and Milk Drill. For ten children, boys and girb. 

The incidental music for **A Billikcn Frolic" is published 
•cpintely and can be supplied in sheet music form. 
JP^ice, so cents 



Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 

Walter H, Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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New Publications 



PIECES PEOPLE PRAISE 

Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic and Dramatic 

Selections in Prose and Poetry for Reading 

and Recitation 

One hundred selections in prose and verse by Mark Twain, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Robert Buchanan, James Russell Lowell, George William 
Curtis, Edward Eggleston, Nora Perry, Wendell Phillips, Charles Sum- 
ner, Charles Dickens, Henry Clay, John Boyle O'Reilly and the author 
of " Betsy Bobbitt" Over aoo pages. 

Price t 25 cents 

PIECES PEOPLE RECOMMEND 

Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic and Dramatic 

Selections in Prose and Poetry for Readings 

and Recitations 

One hundred selections in prose and verse by Longfellow, Whittier, 
T. W. Higginson, Will Carlton, F. H. Gassaway, Tennyson, Bret Harte, 
Irwin Russell, Arthur Sketchley, Bulwer-Lytton, O. W. Holmes, Southey, 
Samuel Lover, J. M. Bailey, Theodore Parker, Thackeray, M. Quad, 
Fitzjames O'Brien, William Cullen Bryant and others. Over 200 pages. 
Price, 2 J cents 



LITTLE FOLKS ENTERTAINMENTS 

A Collection of Drills, Finger Plays, Recitations, Wax- 
Works, Pantomimes and Tableaux for Little 
Children 

Written and arranged by 
Nellie B, Case, L, B, Case, and others 
Comprising eight finger plays, sixty-nine recitations and dialogues, 
three drills, etc., all complete with muwc, and a large and varied assort- 
ment of Mother Goose entertainments. Something for all occasions. 
Price, 25 cents 



Sent po«tpdd on receipt of price by 

Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place 

BOSTON. M^SS. 
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Jl. 01. Pinero's Plays 

Price, 50 eetite Eaeb 



liin PlI A MM17T P1&7 ^^ Four Acts. Six males, five females. 
inill-l^nAnnCii costumes, modem; scenery, three interiors. 
Plays two and a half hours. 

THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSIHTH f.T' "^^^il 

males, five females. Costumes, modem; scenery, all interiora. 
Plays a full evening. 

TIIV DDA17I IT* ATI? ^l»y ^^ ^^^ ^^^' Seven males, five 
1 Eltt I n. Vr idnSA l £■ females. Scenery, three interiors, rather 
•lahorate; costumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 

TUT C/niAAT MTGTD17CC Farce in Three Acts. Nine males, 
lIlEi dl^nUvLlfUiJllVENJiJ seven females. Costumes, mod- 
em; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

TOE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY ^^i^i^^Xi 

females. Costumes, modem; scenery, three interiors. Plays a 
full evening. • 

CUfCCT I Al/TUnVD Comedyin Three Acts. Seven males, 
Off 1^1 LAYEiIlUEiII. four females. Scene, a single interior, 
costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

TUC Tin TMnCDDAT T Comedy in Four Acts. Ten males, 
ItlL inUllUlLIvDULl nine females. Scenery, three interi- 
ors; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

TOC Tf Mr Q Comedy in Four Acts. Six males, seven females. 
1 ni!i I IlflllriJ Scene, a single interior ; costumes, modern. Plays 
a full evening. 

TUr IVCAiriTD CI7Y Comedyin Three Acts. Eight males, 
lIuLa ff CilliEiIV ij£iA eight females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery, two interiors. Plays a full evening. 

A WIFE WrraOUT A SMILE ^^1^,^ltI^\lJ;ll 

Costumes, modern; scene, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Salter ?|. Pafeer & Companp 

No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 
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'Zfit H^iUiatn Wwcxtn O^ition 
of ^la^fii 



A^ TAII I IFF IT ^™^7 ^ Fi^e Acts. Thirteen males, four 
M^ ivu MAti 11 females. Costomes, picturesque ; scenery, va- 
iled. Plays a full evening. 

Ciim I F I^i^A°^ ^ Tire Acts. Nine mi^es, five females. Cos- 
ViilBllflrfl^ tumes, modem ; scenery, varied. Plays a full evening. 

INfiAllAtf ^^7 ^ ^^^® •^^^^* Thirteen males, three females. 
lilUvJnitlV Scenery varied; costumes, Greek. Plays a full evening. 

MADY CTIIAirr Tragedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four fe- 
illitl\l iJlUilAl males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period ; scenery, varied *and elaborate. Plays a full evening. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE SSuS*f,!?ri;?^2: ^t^. 

picturesque ; scenery varied. Plays a full evening. 

Dirilpf Ipf] Play in Five Acts. Fifteen males, two females. Been- 
■VlVlUilrUfU ei^ elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
evening. 

THF filVAl ^ Comedy in Five Acts. Nine males, five females. 
llllf AlTALftJ Scenery varied; costumes of the i>eriod. Plays a 
, full evening. 



SIffi STOOPS TO CONQUER SkTeS^foSff^^i'tJS^v^ 



Fifteen 

, 3S. Sc« 

ried ; costumes of the period. Plays a full evening. 



TWaFTH NIGHT; OR, WHAT TOO WILL SsrAn'"J?i": 

three females. Costumes, picturesque ; scenery, varied. Plays a 
full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Walttv f^. QBafeer & Company 

Ho.. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 

9. J. PARKHII.L a CO., PRINTERS, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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NO PLAYS EXCHANGED. 
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B7\MER'5 CDIT19N 
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3K2tai9fe3^3&(Sb3iC 



MISS PARKINGTON 



Price, 16 Cents 
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